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^ This currictiluM guide for a postsecondary legal 

fl^ssistant prograa is divided into five sections. Section 1 provia^s a 
•rferief overview of the growth of legal .assistant progr|ias. Section 2 

discusses the priaary factors the college president and other «s • 
• «d sinistra tors should consider prior to the ifipleaentation of a lagai 
assistant program. Topics included in section 2 are assessaent of 
need for a program: facilities and equipaent: library materials and 
structure: and selection o£ a' director. Section on implesenting 
and Maintaining the prograa, covers such topics as establishment of 
an effective advisory coaaittee: prograa organization and structure; 
selection of faculty; adaission of students: prograa sa'intenance and 
evaluation: and establi«,haent of an effective p^laceaent prograk, 
' Section U discusses^ the %ajor instructional eleaents of the prograa, 
sttcii as detersination of basic obiectives and course offerings, 
selection of textbooks and aaterials, descriptions of required 
courses, and other curr^-cular concerns, course outlines are found in 
. section 5 for both required courses and career, elective^s. The 
' appendix contains a list of general course coapetencies* in ' 
paralegall^a, a list of deionstration college prograas, iand a list of 
contacts froa xelated professional as;Bociations, <BH) 
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The n€«i for legal assistants has increased substantially over the l«si few years 
^«s society has turned more and more frequently to the legal community for help In 
solving many of life's problems. Attorneys ar^ finding that employment of legal as- 
sistants not only helps to support an increasing work load, but, may in fact help to 
lower costs to consumers in some instances. y «n lacineip to 

^ D.^?^^ri?i"*^ ^® '"^^"^^ growing demand for well-trained personnel the 
Paralegal Education Project was created by the American AssociatKAi of Commun- 
^ity and Jumor Colleges in March, 1974, with a contract from the U.S Office of Edu- 
S^Jl'.H^^c'i!'"'"^ ? Education and Welfare.* It was directed by the late 

Koineth G. Skaggs. The primary purpose of the project was to develop, implement 
and evaluate associate degree (two-year), certificate, and continuiiig education legal 
assistant programs at six community and junior colleges. 

Evaluation of the programs atthe demonstration sites was to be in terms of stu- 
dent mastery of techniques and skills. The curricula described in this publication 
are therefore^kill-oriented and performknce based. 

Goals of the Project were to be accoripiished in three p|iases\ 

Pbasel Exploration and Development (March ia74-s4ptember 1975)^ 

Phase 11 Implementation and Refinement of Programs ' " i 

. . (September l975.Septeraber 1977) ♦ ■ " 

Phase IH | Evaluation (September 1977-March 1978) " 

Jn preparing the demonstration curriculi and the exaniples presented, the pro- 
rifo'iw "' ^Periences of existing programs. In addiUon, the pro^t 
developed support and cooperation with various bar associations, legal- educa ion 
organizations, and institutions. Of particular help in sh^^ng program development 
experiences were the National Federation of ParaleJ^Associations, the NatS 
Para^egal lnsxitute. the Standing Committee on li^Assistants of the American • 
Bar Association, ^nd other organizations concecn2 with legal a^istant education 

During the exploration and development pl^ of the Project, a task force com'., 
posed of legal assistant educators, legal assistants, and members of the bar repre- 
senting both public and private practice, constructed a list of core and b^sic skills 
common to most legal assistant roles. T^e list served as the basis for curriculum 
?omTni '"^ demonstration sites b/ providing a standard for a graduate's. per- 

The Project emphasized flexibn^ in tailoring the basic skills list to each of the 
SIX communitys' need for legal assistants and to the differing resounres of eac^ 
community oillege. Cooperati^ with the demonstration colleges consisted of con- 

'^TJimnlff marshaling necessary r^urces, and integrating hasicl 
sxtlls into patterns of courses. ^ ^ 

'a national advisory committee monitored the Project, making suggestions and 
evaluating activities and results. Members are listed in the acknowledgements 

The final product of the project is this Guide for two-year colleges Interested in 
starting legal assistant education programs or upgrading existing cm^^ The publi- 
cation Will also allow other institutions with ongoing programs to measure what they 
are doin^ against findings of ^he Project staff. • * 
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Tbere is every rea»H] to believe Uuu Uui activity has ocxitributed sigoificantly to 
iievelopraou oi an imporum relatively new occupatkHuU field and, more impor- 
tantly, to spcial Interment. Results will have Iw^-range impact on th^ legal pro- 
fes$ioo. Tile Association is glad to jiaye bad the c^>portunity to perform this ser- 
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section I THE GROWTH OF LEGAI- 
ASSISTANT PROGRAMS 



Since the inception of the first forma! training 
programin Phjladdphia in 1969, many events have 
occurmJ to advance and professiomU iiSe legal as- 
sistants and legal assi^ani education. Two schol- 
arly articles establishing t^ie right of access to the 
courts' and other dispute resolution mechanisms 
were -written by Lester Brickhian/ contributing 
impprtantly to progress. These articles' suggest 
that the use of legal assistants is one of the, most 
efficient to guarantee the individual's right of 
access to the legal services delivery system. 

The Apiericaii . ^r Association (through its 
Standing Committee on Legal Assistants) has^ 
begun ^ojiccredii legal assistant programs. Most 
states, as^weU as the Federal Government, have* 
establisTred civil servi^BkjcIassjfications' for legal 
assistants. Two national associations have been 
formed^ to represent legal assistants as indepen- 
dent professionals. The National ^A^ociation of 
Legal Assistants has begun to certify legal assis- 
tants by examination. The yast iftajority of state 
and federQl- agencies have statutes or have promul- 
gated regj4tations which allow legal ^sistants (or 
anv ncm-lawyer) to appear qn behalf of others and 
advocate cases for their '*chents/* Legal assistants 
have been hired by law firms, individual practi- 
oners; corporate legal departments, utility conv 



panies, financial institutions, insurance <:ompa- 
nies, govemYnent agencies,,unions, and hpspitals. 
More than 240 legal assistant education programs 
have evolved. There are training programs that 
prq)are legal assistants for private sector and fqr. 
public sector work. Programs are for one and two, 
years. Syime offer degrees and some offer certifi- 
cates. Some programs truin sp^ialists, and others 
train generalists. 

The number of institutional formal training 
programs for legal assistants has grown from none 
in 1969 to more than 250 in 1^77.^ Some programs 
have been created without sufficient advance plan-^ 
ning and resources resulting in difficulties in plac- 
ing graduates and in gaining acceptance from the 
legal community. Successful programs,, which 
have been carefully planned, financed, maintained, 
and supported with adequate institutional re- 
source^, have produced graduates who have been 
Mred to work as legal assistants in a variety of ca- 
pacities, ^ : 

The purpose of this publication is to provide a 
plan for establishing and* maintaining efCective 
legal Assistant programs. It should prove useful to 
institutions interested in establishing programs, 
and it should also be of assistance in evaluating and 
improving other programs. 



Bnckm^n. L . Ex|}iMi«A of Uie Uwyi^tof ProcwTlinHigls a 
Ntw IMIvtry SyvUMSo; Tim EimHpMt SUl* ^ UftAl 
Farmpmlt wkfi a U s m t 71 Colum. Uw Rev. US3; Of ArterU) 
PMMfcways Tbma^ Uit Ugal Procett: The Risfai ^ 
rnial Acem ^ tte Cdum aad Uwy«r1a« S«rvk«s, 48 N.Y.U. 
Law Rev, 285^' 



2. AlW of existing legal assistant pragrams isavaiiabie from the 
^ American Bar At^sociation Standing Con2miUe^(^ Legal As- 
sisuots, 1155 East Sixt^th Street. Ch^go. llUnois 



secuoa ll INITIAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
THE COLLEGE ADMINISTRATOR 



This Section discusses the primary factors the 
college president and other administrators siM>uId 
consider thoroughly prior to the implementaiiwi of 
a Leg^l Assistant Program. Topics includeJl are: 
assessment erf need for a program; facilities and 
equipment; library materials and structure; and 
selection of a director. 

ASSESSMENT OF N££D FOR A PROGRAM 

Many legal assistant programs have been 
created without sufficient advance planning. These 
programs have experienced difficulty in placing 
graduates and, in receiving acceptance from the 
legal community. Numerous problems miay be 
avoided by a careful assessment of the need for^a 
program prior to its implementation. This Section 
— JTEOTTTSeTli! process for determining ^vhether a 
program is needed in the geographical area and 
whether the institution has the financial ability, 
^ physical facilities, ^M^d academic flexibility to ful- 
fill whatever n^s exist, ' , 

Informal Evaluatkm of Need * ^ 

At least six months of intensive evaluation is r^ 
quired to det^iroine whether a prdgram is needed, 
>Soiheone from the iuglitutlon shduld be' made pri- 
marily responsible for evaluation. The best ap- 
proach is to arrange for evaluafors to set up a 
- .series of interviews with a variety of people who 
can provide information on the need for legal as- 
sistants/The availability of txperjts in the legal as- 
sistant field will, of course, depend upon the stage 
of development of legal assistant work in the par- 
ticular location. Informal person-to-person d^cus- 
sions should be generated among several cate- 
gories of persons, such as other program directors, 
local attorneys, and legal assistants. 

If other legal assistant programs exist within or 
near the geographical area, they should be visited. 
Program (;Jirectors» administrators, and students 
should be intervibwad. Of special importance is a 
careful analysis of whatever efforts they have made 
to ctetermine needsrbeforeistarting their programs. 
If the neighljoring program Has not been in exis- 
tence Iwg enough to have meaningful placenient 
statistics., questions should be raised as to possible 
demand for gfaduates from an additional pro- 
gram- 



Most legal assistant programs seek to place the 
vast majority of their graduates with attorneys in 
private practice. Therefore, iocal attorney? who 
have used legal assistants should be asked for in- 
formation. They will able to descril^ the traits 
that are^important in their choice of legal assis- 
tants and whether they feel the legal profession will 
hire legal assistants who have been trained at the 
institution. Such attorneys may also provide a nu- 
cleus for a future advisory committee and/pr fac- 

ufty, • 

Perhaps the most vital sources of information 
are the employed legal assistants. It should always^ 
be remembered that many other persons will be 
very much in favor of the legal assistant conc^t 
and yet will not be in a position to atxuijately assess 
potential job needs. The employed legal assistants 
are prcAably the best source of informatics as to^ 
the pr^ent and potential job market. They will be* 
able to explain their trjaining and how they found 
employment. If there are no legal assistants avail- 
able, it is possible lhat legal secretaries, who also 
often function as legal assistants, could provide 
useful insight into the local situation. Legal assis-^ 
•.tant associations should be contacted for their 
: opinions as to the ne^ for additional legal assistant , 
programs and the joB market for legal assistants. 

Inquiry should be made to local schools to de- 
. termine wl\ether there are professors who are 
leaders in the legal assistant education field. Pas- * 
sible connections with the law school in the devel- 
opment of curriculum materia^ should be ex* 
plored, 'and endorsement ofothe preyed program 
should be sought. Of particular interest is the law 
library facilities and whether this would be avail- 
able to students for lK)th individual and class use. It 
should be remembered, howeyer, that the training 
for 'legal assistants is very different from that of . 
law school, and therefore, not all law professors are/' 
successful % instructors in Legal Xs^istant Pro^ 
gVanuk* ' ^ \^ " ^ i 

Inquiries should be m<lde of both the state and 
local bar associations for their opinions and en- 
dorsementsTA determination should be made as to 
whether a commKiee ofi legal a^Sistants:,hnS' been ' ^ 
set up by the state or county bar. Support of the bar 
association can be critical in seliing*a progi^m to 
attorneys. If the bar is unwilling to assess theVne^ 
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for a legsX assistant program, then the possibilfty ' 
of success'is diminishesd. * ^ 

Discussions should occur with judges, to seek 
Iheir endorsement ctf the need for a program. It 
should- be kept in mind, however, that practicing 
attorneys rather than jjudges will be the primary 
^employment source for graduates, : 

It is highly recommended that the institution 
engage outside consultants in the legal assistant 
field. These consultants preferably would be prch 
gram directors from other institutions who can as- 
: sist you in ail phases of planning and implemenring 
the program and can help avoid difficulties. 

In determining the need for a legal assistant 
piXJgram, effort should be madeto identify needs of 
particular area industries. If there is a strong con- , 
\ centration of govertiment. the insurance industry, 
the real estate industry, labor unions, or social 
agencies, it would- make sense to direct the pro- 
gram toward training legal ai^istants to work in 
ihtkt areas. If there is a large concentration of cor-* 
porations, it would mjdce sense to train personnel 
for corporate law. If there is a type of major spe- 
cializatiorf in the legal community, that should be 
taken into account as well, ' . 

Formal EvaluaHon 

It is recommended that program organizers en- 
courage the local bar association to form a spedal 
committee to help determine need gnd authori^ 
to give a formal endorsement to theestablishuv^t 
of a program. Assisted by program st^ff, the bar ^ 
committee ahould conduct a survey of practicing, 
attorneys to determine whetlior they will hire legal 
assistants, it is suggested that an expert from the- 
institution be^recruited to set up the survey; This 
person will \^ able tojietermine how large the sur- 
vey should be and to ensure that the survey results 
are reliable. Care should be taken in the survey to 
defiiie particular tasks of legal assistants so that 
attwnej^ can respond mpre knowiedgeably. Copies 
of survey reports already available should be re- 
viewed.' Upon receiving responses from the attor- 
neys, the expert should tabulate the results and re- 
port them to the bar committee. The committee can 
then make a formal endorsement of the need for the 
' PTOKr^^^^i the survey results are favorable* 

DetermiiiatbQ Far Impt^isentation 

Aft^r completing the irffqrmal and formal eval- 
uation of need, S must be decided whether to pur^ 

A. For exiimpk. f bur committee survey Uk^n in Hawaii and 
'»U rmUU are available frvm Jhe Legjil AssisUnt Prugmtn, 
Kiipi^;4ni Coittnu^ity CoJkKe, m Pensaco^a Street, Hurwiu- 



sue the estat^lishment of a program. Obviously, a 
fmjgram should not be started in the event that the 
survey results arejiot favarable. Even if favorable, 
the survey results should be weighed carefully. 
E>^rience tuis shown that it is much easier for an 
attorney to state on a q[uestionnaire that he/she will 
hira two legal -assistants than for ^e attorney in* 
fact to do so later on. 

Careful analysis of formal and informal evalua- 
tion rmlts should occur before starting a pro- 
gram. Legal assistant programs require a specia- 
lized curriculum. Additionally, the programs 
require a-speciallxed curriculum. Additionally, the 
programs are expensive and demand a substantial 
^ institutional investment to produce a quality pro- 
'gram. A program should be itnplememed only 
when (a) the institution has the financial resources 
to«i^^^*ii program and has the academic flpc- 
ibilityrlquired to implement a specialized curric: 
\ilum; and (b) j)ie informal and formal evaluatiort 
results clearly indicate that the legal community is 
convinced that it is needed. 

Statement of Gc^ ami Objectives 

If a legal ;u5sistatit program is to be established, 
a statement of program goals should be written in 
accordance with Section G-201B of the GoifMinms 
and Pgx^edures for Obtaining Approval of legorAs- 
iisUinf EdtKoHon^ Programs.^ Then, procedural 
formalities by the Institution should be completed 
and formal approval , obtained. Care should be 
taken not to structure the program proposal so 
rigidly that the future director does not have 
flexility to design a workable program in cooper- 
ation with the advisory committee and others. 

CHECKUST FOR ASSESSMENT OF NEED 

Inforoial Evaluation of Need 

Have the following been consulted" 

Other legal assistant programs in the. area? 
Practicing dttorneySI^ " 

^Practicing -legal assist^fntsNegal secretaries, 
and legal assistant associatior^? 
Law schoqls? 

State and local bar association^? 
Judges? 
Consultants? 
Specialized Groups? 



2. Copjetj of these Gui&Ui^ are available without charge trx>m 
the American Bar Association Standing Commiuee on Legal 
^ Assistants, American Bar Association, 1155 East Si^^ 
' Street, Chicago, llL 60fi27. ^ ^ 1^ 




Fecial Evali 

Has aiocai bar a^^iation special committee oa 
' legal assistants been efstablisli^? 
^Has a thorough survey of practicing attorneys 
been conducted? ^ ,^ ^ 

Determination for implementation 

^ Have the formal and iniurmal evaluation result^ 
' been analyzed and found favorable? ^ 
Have financial resources and academic ftexibil- 
* ity of the institution been examined and foynd to 
adequate? - 

Statement of Program Goals and Objectives ^ 

^ tias there been compliance with ABA Guideline 
G"20iB? 

Has sufficient flexibility for future development 
' ' by the program director been preserved? 

EACIUTIES AND EQUIPMENT 

One of the prime considerati^s in the decisioi^- 
making process for starting a 4egal assistant pro- 
gram involves the prcH?>^r selection and use of facil- 
iticnj and equipment. Obviously, the quantity and 
quality of resgurces needed Will' depend upon the 
size of the program to be instituted. The>i^if icant 
expense of these items should be considered' in fi- 
nancial planning and in determining whether to^" 
begin a program- 

Three ABA Guidelines are directly relevant to^ 
the subject of facilities and equipment. Guideline^ 
G-761 requires that ''the physical facilities of the 
institution shall permit the accommodation of vary- 
ing ftfaching methods and learning activities/* 
Guideline G-702 requires that *'space, equipment 
and other instructional aids should be sufficient for 
the number of studeitts enrolled in the program.'* 
Guideline G-703 requires that the ''faulty, admin- 
istrative and other staff should have office arid 
work ^reas suitable for perforifiing their duties/' 

Classroom f actUUes and Instructional Aids 

The Classrooms shoul* be equipped with suffi- 
cient seating for the students. The chairs should 
allow for flexible seating arrangements for alter- 
natives to the lecture - s^uch as Video taping of in- 
terviewing and counseling, mock hearing situa- 
tions,^ panel discussions, and ^roup presentations. 
The instructors should have readily . available 
various instructional aids including blackboards, 
overhead projectors, motion picture' projectors, 
video tape equipment and cassette recorders. 
KlMintpnance for equipment should be -easily ob* 



tain^le. Small seminar rooms should be availaijle 
with seat iiy; arranged around dB»bte to provide for 
greater grgup interaction. . ^ 

Sludait Facilities 

In addition to adequate classrooms, students^ 
need additic^ul facilities. These include a student* 

Jouoge, a" place iu condiict workshops, library^ 
space, and an adequate study area/fher6*-shoUlii.be 
a distr4bution center where students may^obtain . 

.course. materials. Often the needs of the legal as- ^ 
sistant program can be integrated within existing 
facilities of the institution. However, the institution 
must be willing to operate during evening hours 
since su(ih hours will be more appealing to many 
students, 

Qffi»s and Equipment 

Full-time and part-time faculty should be pro- 
vided with office space sufficient- for counsteting 
students and for preparing for courses. Part-time 
faculty who are practicing attorneys often prefer to 
us^i their own law offices for course preparation. 
However, efforts should be made tp encourage 
part-time faculty to hold student/faculty contact 
hours dh the campus. Small conference facilities 
.should t>e available to the directoc and other staff. 
There should be sufficienfspace for clerical staff, 
physically located in space near that of the director, 
and part-time faculty. Secretarial staff will need 
space for assembling materials, due to the large 
amount^f locally prepared materials in each pro- 
gram. There should be adequate storage space for 
duplicated materials and for supplies. ' \ }■ 

The offices for faculty and staff should be well 
equipped with dictating and transcribing equip- 
menf, typewriters, l^hotocopy and mimeograph 
machines, file cabinets, book cases, and tele- 
phones. Many institutions have experienced a high 
part-time faculty turnover rate due partially to in- 
adeqviate facilitfes and equipment. Practicing at- 
torneys are "professionals who are accustomed to 
having high quality equipment and office space. 
The institution desiring to attract and maintain 
* competent faculty must, be willing to make the 
necessary expendkures for equipnffent and office 
space. _^ _ _„ 

CHECiCUST FOR FACILITIES AND 
EQUIPMENT* ' 

General Considerations 

Have the requirements of Guidelines Q-70U G- 
702, and G-703 been reviewed? Have sufficient 
. quantities of all items to meet the needs df the 



sac {jTOgram been esubUshed, been ordered? 
Has fikaU plannijig induded future aVtditu^^^ 
-of facilities and equipment, including r^lac^ 

CJaiisroom Facilities and InstnKtioiial Aids 

' Are clai»srooais each equipped wiiJj suffiQient 
seatinij? . 

Does the studeiit 'seating, allow, for flexible 
ii«jatingarrangeajwiu for alternative teaching 
pn^mtaUohs? 
.- Ai:e there sufficient instructional aids includ- 
ing blackboards, overhea'd projectors, video 
tape wjuipment and cassett'e recorders? 
^ Is maintenance available for the equipment? 
Are small seminar rooms availabie? 

Student Facilities . , 

Is there a student lounge? 
Is there a place to conduct workshops? 
Is there adequate library space? 
Is there an adequate study area for the stu- 
dents? 

Are the student facilities available to evening 
students? . / 

Is there a distribution center for, student mate- 
rials? 

Offices and Equipment . 

Have part-time faculty be^n provided With suf- 
ficient office space? , 

Does the director have access to a coiiference 
room for small mejetings? 
-Is there s&fficient room for office staff and are - 
these offices txmveniently located near the 
director and part-time faculty offices*? 
Is there sufficient space for assembling mate- 
rials and for storing'duplicated materials and 
supplies? * ; ^. 

■ Is there sufficieit equipment for faculty and ^ 
staff, including dictating and transcribing 
equipment, typewriters, photocopy and mimeo- 
graph machines, file cabinets, book cases, and 
telephones? 

UBRARY MATERIALS AND STRUCTURE 

-A8AGukt^in» - . * — 

ABA Guideline G-601 sets forth considerations 
for the library and its contents: "the institution 
shall have available a library adequate for its pro- 
gram of educatioh of legal assistants. A library 
shall be available containing volumes and materi- 
als which are relevant to and adequate for the 
courses being taught. The adequacy of the library 



should be approved by th^ advisory committee and 
should be dewloped and maintained with the &\t 
pervision of the faculty " 

Students should be instructed in the proper use 
* of a law library prior to being given library as- 
signments. 

' . '«» 

If w Ubnxy Access Essential 

The adequate preparation' of legal assistants^ re- 
- quires that the sty^ents have^jgfess to a complete 
law library for legal research and gMieral 
coursework, The ABA Guidelines leave opeh the 
possibility for a program to devel(^ and maintain 
its own library. However, the expense of a complete 
law library is prohibitive. This means that pro- 
grams should make arrangements for studaits to 
. -use a nearby law school, university, or county law 
library. ' ' ■ ' 

Pin^amUbrary Materials ' 

In addition to having access to a complete law 
. library, it is helpful for program students to have a 
collection of law' books in the insOtution's or pro- 
gram*# owB library f(i'r refer^pce by students and 
instructors relative to class assignn^ents. Tht con- 
*tent, location, and physical adequacy of the pro- 
gram or institutional library should be approved by 
the advisory committee' and should be developed 
and maintained with the supervision of the pro- 
gram faculty. 

Ideally, thft iiistitutional , or program library 

1 slHHild contain: 

. ■ • .. ■ 

State reported (supreme couri and appellate^ 
state digests 

state Shfipards Citator . . ^ 

state legislative materials ' 

local and state bar J«Qrnals and newstetters 
l^thi^ to fiv^ copies of aU course texts 
^ complete set of twmbooks 

comptete srt of Nutshell series 
, several good law dictiouaries ^ 
form books 

resource materials for faculty members 

practice manuals 

specialized materials on the use of legal 
assistants 

The nature of leg^l source materials is such 
that sOmecme must be trained to keep the library 
Current and in order. The institution must be 
willing to make the significant expenditures in 
updating the volumes, budgeted as continuiqg 



yearly <*xpenst*s for the life of ttife program. Secu- 
rity must be provided, sincts th^ la«^^of a volume 
can ri\ake an entire liec worthiesis'for legal re- * 
warch. The security problem is ' ^^^peciaUy diffi- 
cult, because students must have ppen access to , 
the shelves. The library should have tables of suf- 
ficient 5*ize tu allow researchersi ample work 
space tor using books and otber q^terials. 

CHECmiST FO9 MATERIAI^N^ 
\ STRUCTURE 

General Considerations, ^ ^' 1 

Is? there compliance with the requirements of 
ABA Guideline 

Law' Library Access 

;^Have arrangements been made for students to 
hfive access to a complete law library 
through a nearby law school, university, or 
county law library? f , 

Program Library «^4aterials 

Is the program or institution able to oljtairi^ts 
own basic library rrtateriaW? * 

Has the advisory committee appiroved the 
materitxls,' tocatign, and structure of this 
library? ' 
;Has thk program or institutionat library been 
^ developed i|nd maintained with the supervision 
of the prdgram faculty? 

Has provision for someone to be in charge of 
ke^^ing the library current and in order t)een 
made? * 
Has the insUtution budgeted for the yearly 
updating expenses associated witj^ the library? 
Is there open access to the she|^ves for the 
students? 

\ Is there adequate space for researchers? 



SELECTION OF A^DIRECTOR 

. After the need for a legal assista/it program 
has been determined and the institution has de- 
cided to implement a program, a director must 
be select4*d. The importance of selecting a well- 
qualified person tu administer the service cannot 
be overemphasized. It seems clear that the single 
most important factor in determining the quality ^ 
erf a legal assistant program is, the ability, en- 
ergy, and interest of the director. 



" lit this regacri^ the ABA guidelines for approv- 
ing legal assistant programs should reviewed 
carefiilly^nd followed. Guideline G^Ol requires 
that the director must be someone who is com- 
mitted to the training and use of legal assistapts. 
He or she should have expertise in the field from 
education, knowledge., and experience. The dirw-^ 
tor shouW have demonstrated his/her commit- 
ment by using legal assistants in private practice 
or in another legal servicifc position. 

ABA Guideline G-402 requires that the director 
be a hill-time member of the parent institution be- 
cause of the amount of timetequired to adequately 
administer the prograhi* Evaluation of programs 
actbss the. country provides convincing evidwice 
that the director/must al«> have responsibility for 
the legal assistant progran^exclusively. The nwre 
effective programs hav^^^ ? person whose para- 
mount responsibilities are those of administering 
and teaching in the program. The situation where a 
full-time edycator or administrator is assigned re- 
sponsibility for the program along with a number 
of others has generally not produced a rftrong pro- 
gram. , ^ 

Guideline G-402' also requires ftiat the director 
have sufficient authority to direct the program. It 

■ is essential that administrators of institutiohs re- 
alise that legal assistant programs have many 
characteristics that require them to be treated dif- 
ferently than other progjams. The director must be: 
able to implement changes that will st^^ngthen the 
progratn* even though changes may make it stand 
apart from the others within the^^j^stitution. 

In addition, to the director's need for authority, 
he or shfe must have sufficient time for administra- 
tion. Because of , the uniqueness and newi>ess of the 
legal assistant profession and the training pro- 
grams, the director must take the major re^nsi- 
bility for defining and implementing the philoso- 
phy (rf the program, ensuring that it r^ponds to the 
needs of the community, promoting the program to- 
potential students, overseeing the selection process 
for the admission of students; attracting and re- 

_taining qualified part-time faculty to each sub- 
stantive course, directing the training of these fac- 
ulty and promoting their professimal development, 
(xwrdinating the development of curriculum mate- 
rials, securing adequate funding for the program, 
coordinating an internship experience, teaching 
classes in the program, advising and counseling stu- 
dents, placing students, and contacting alumni to 
evaluate and modify the progranj where nec^sary. 



It is obv^ouii that with ail thes^ duties, the director 
cannot also carry a {ull4ime teaching load. Gompli^ 
ance with the guideliiu?^ and with camnrioh sense 
dicut^ that a strang.program is impossible withcmt 
adeiiuate lime ior the .director lo carry cnit tbe&e 
duties. . ' 

Oiaraclwistks v 

. The director should be a person th legal expe- 
rience, preferably an attorney. Background in edu- 
cation and/or program administration can be 
i^lpf ul but should not be the major' criteria for se> 
lection. This is especially important in the early 
stages of the person*s work. The director needs to 
be able to deal with the legal conimunify. It is un- 
likely that a persw without legal experience coul^ 
maintain an effectiveH-elationsihip with the bar as- 
ijociation much less coavince lawyers to employ as- 
^^iistants.^ -'a^ »• . 

But prior administrative experience is also neo^ 
essary. Serving the needs of 'the 100-200 students, 
working Within a complex institution, and working' 
in the community and with the-bar association re- 
<^ires skills in administration. It takes such expe- 
rience to effectively organize the program, sched- 
ule classes, work with budgets and funding 
proposals, develop trjaining programs for lawyers^ 
and set up internships. 

. Prior experience with legal assistant^ is also 
necessary in order to obtain credibility within the 
|egal or educational community. This means that 
the director should have worked as a legal assis- 
tant, employed legal assistants, or hav^ worked as 
an Attorney supervising legal assistant^ at* some 
point in his/her career. The director must not only 
be personally committed to the use of legal assis- 
tants but also must be able to convince others to use 
them. Only prior experience can provide the tools 
and the credibility to succeed in selling the a)ncept 
toothers. 

Previous educational experience is extremely 
helpful if the director is to function effectively in 
an educational institution. Since most director- 
ships will also involve teaching, previous teaching 
experience should be required. One of the most dif- 
ficult jobs that the director will have to perform is 
that of training the practicir\g attorneys, who are 
experts in their fields, to become teachers who can 
convey that knowledge to students in th^ pfogram. 
He/she should have experience in development of 
curriculum materials as well. 

Such personal characteristics as pragmatism, 
enthusiasm, and optimism are essential. The 
director spends much time with students, many of 



-whom are young, so he/she should be able to relate 
to and oommunicai^ with them. The ability to listen 
as well as to counsel is most desireabte. 

*^ /R0c<uinmaided Procedum fc^r 

.First a pre-screening awmittee should be 
formed.' This committee should have fepresenta- 
' ' tives from the local bar, the educational institution 
ahd the local legal assistant assotiaticya (or a legal 
assistant representative). 
' Secondly, the position should l>e advert is^ 
widely. Such advertising should be consistent with 
Equal Employment,Opportanity^uidelineS;^D?gal 
assistant associations ^and legal assistant eduti* 
'tors' associations should be informed and asked to 
annotmce the petition qpening. Rshould be adver- 
tised in local anjd state t^r journals. Notices should 
be sent to directors of all programs on the list of the' 
American Bar Association. 

^Finally, the ooramittee should assist in screen- 
ing applicants and presenting the three best candi- 
dates fo the educational institution for selectionv^ 
along with ihe committee's ass€^rfients of the 
candidates. / ^ 

y Coo tr^^ for ther Director 

Once the program is functioning smoothly, a 
nin^month ^contract is sufficient, allowing for op- 
tional summer teaching. However, in the initial^ 

' stages of the program development (certainly until 
the first class has been graduated), an ll-or 12- 
month ojntract permitting ek^ution of adminis- 
trative duties is essential. 

It is crucial that the director be placed under 
COTtract at least six months and preferably one 
year before the first students are admitted to the' 
program. This time is required to produce curric- 

' ulum materials; locate competent faculty^ set up 
admissipns procedures, «and carry out other organ- 
izational functions. 

Experience suggests that a memorandum of 
understanding should be drawn up between the in- 
sl;itution and the director. Essentially, the institu- 
tion should agree to support the program with the 
necessary financial resources aijd to recognize the 
special needs of tegal assistant programs that set 
them apart from many other educational offerings. 
The director should obligate himself/herself to 
make all reasonable efforts to establish the pro- 
gram a«d to remain in the position long enough 
(two years) to get. the program firmly estab- 
lished. 



r 
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Otttlcs of the DItm^mt , 

The duties of the director, should be mcludw in 
an appropriate job description. While mapy of the 
following duties should be d^egated. the director 
Shhould have overall n^poasibility for: 

• teaching in the program (including 
preparation and ^vaiuatiod) 

• promoting and advertising the program <o ' 
students l\ 

• coiwisfeUng new stuoents negarding 
admissions 

• handling administrative details regarding / 
studenfs ' - ^ / 

\ ^ Iwndhng administrative dem^ 
faculty 

• counseling students already Jp the program 

• meeting institutional demands including 
those involving departmental meetings, 
committee work, and program reportirig 

• working wih th^ advisory ojmmittee 

• developing and supervising internship 

» progranvs . 

• developing and revising admissions criteria 

• implementing admissioi^s criteria 

• developitJg new curriculum materials * 
' •scheduling of faculty and classes 

• planning and implementing ABA approval 
procedures - • . / 

• visiting other programs 

• undertaking professional travel and 
consultation for p^lafessiopal growth . 

• providing in-service education for faculty 

• revising and updating curriculum materials 

• Evaluating the program^ 

. •assisting in the placement of studeJ 
graduates 

• handling alumni relations including alumni 
evaluations ot the program ^ — 

• securing funding for program operation and 
developmerit 

Teactdng Load 

It is (^viously impossible for the director to 
teach full-time and also give appropriate attention 




to administration. Teaching which keeps the officer 
in omtact with students^is necessary. But the time 
spent must^not bealloweifi to interfere with primary 
resporisibilitie^. TTie amount of time will vary, de- 
pending on the siife of the^ program and the number 
of support staff. It sluHild^ noted that two persons 
can share the directorshij^ under Giiideline 
and this is working ^vell i^ a few programs in the 
country. Even this kind of system, ho^evernrWill 
allow only modest time for teachin^ij 

Travel ami Prolmioii^ Growth ^ / 

The director should be able to attend relevant 
^conferences, $uch as the ABA National Cwference 
for Paralegal Educators. The administrator should 
^fso b^^ffee to visit other programs in the country 
ahcl^fengage' consultants to evaluate the |>rogram.^ 
Clearlyl the best programs in the country are those 
in which managers have h^d the greatest degree of 
interaction with their-x^timt^rparts elsewjfere, 

CHECKLIST FOR SELECTION OF A 
DIRECTOR 

GeneraPConsideration^ ^ , 

' iH^I there been compliance with relevant ABA 
Guidelines G-401 and G-402 regarding the 
qyualif ications and role of the direqtpr? 

Characteristics and Qualifications 

Is salary allocated for a fuU^time director who 
/ will work exclusively for the legal assistajnt 
program? / . 

Does the director have prior administrative ' 
experience? t 

Does the director have prior experience with 
legal assistants? * 

Does the director tlUve prior teaching 
f experience? 

Does the director have the necessary 
persomtlity characteristics? 

Procedures for Selection ^ ^ 

Does the pre-scre^ning committee include: 

(1) Students from program? 

(2) Legal assistants from community? 

(3) Practicing attorneys? 

* (4) Personnel from institution? 

Have notices been sent to directors of existing 
legal assistant programs? 

Have notices been sent to programs on ABA 
list? . . 
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Uavt notices been sent tategai assistant 
' assoc^jitions and U^i a^^si^^tant ediMzators' 
associations? ' * 

Contract for the liirmor 

Has nwney been allocated to pay-the director 
^ at 1^1 six months prior to the beginning of 
th^^proijram/ 

Is there support for a summer contract for the 
dirL\:tQr (taring the first two yeaj^ of 
program? 

• ' ■ •, - " ■ \ "" 

flUties of the Director 

Is the job description adequate? 

Teaching Iu>ad of the Director 

. Is there provision for ^ reduced teaching load 
for ^the director? 

Is there a reduced teaching load when two • 
persons are OHlirwting? J 



Is there adequate funding for tt^avel and 
prdfessional growth of director? 

Are there funds to support assistance? 





•ecttoa III GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

FOR THE PROGRAM DIRECTOR 



This section dUciisses the primary factors the 
dirmor should owisider in imptementi'ng and 
maintaining the program. Include are; ditabUsh< 
— ment of an effective advisory committ^; program 
organization and structure; selection of faculty; 
admission of students; program maintenance and 
^evaluatiw; establisb^nl of^an effective places 
ment program. ^ 

AN EFFECTIVE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ^ 

Tremend<ms emphasis has traditionally been 
placed upon the formation and use of advisory 
committees • Yet, there is indication, that most 
programs have hot be^ using advisory commit- 
tees effectively. Five major reasons have been iso- 
lated for Che ineffectiveness of advisory commit- 
tees. " . ' . 

• Many vocational educators do not see the 
"value" of advisory «)mmittees because of 

' their misconception of the functions and 
. roles of such conimittees. 
•Many vocational educators say that they have 

neither the time nor means to effectively * 
; "communicate" with advisory committees. * 

• Many vocational educators are not able* to 
provide the leadership to effectuate and ^ 
utiliie advisory committees to their 
maximum potential. 

• Many advisoiry committers i&xist merely as 
'•paper committees'*. 

•Many advisory committee n\embers doy^ujt 
understand their roles and functions in the 
development or improvement of vocational 
programs because of the lack of guideUnes 
and direction on ••how to do it.'* ' 

Advisory committees are effective only where 
certain circumstances exist. The members must be 
^ carefully selected for the size must t>e manageat)le. 

Most advisory committees are too larg^o function 

■ # ■ 

'Several piiblicatiuns on the organization and operation of advi- 
• «ory ctMmiuee^ are avaiUU)l«. Om i& Uie following bookw Ydch 
iiKludbft comprehensive appendices x:oniaiJung sampk check- 
\{%ts, letters and forms: Riendeau, Aibert i., Advisary Cernmlt- 
IMftfer Oect^taua E^ycaUoA (Ntew York; Mc€raw-HiU Book 
Company, 1977.) ' * • 



effectively as a single grtHijp. Subcommittees must 
be formed to carry out the actual wo^;k. 
. The dir^or and the institution must take 
seriously the suggestions of the committee. Intelli- 
gent committee members are not goingjto continue 
to give time and effort if advice aciSTrecommenda- 
tiofts are not fcrflQW^ or, at the very least, cwsi- 
dered. Thus/while the role is "advisory/' in reality 
the role njust.be much greater in order to maintain 
interest and support. Thecomrflittee will fail if it is 
viewed only as a rubber stamp or merely as a for- 
mality to meet the ABA Guidelines. - 

the traditional advisory committee is often a 
^'blue-ribbon panel" that n^ts rarely and whose 
primary purpose is to give its blessings. That con- 
cept is mt a valid one. The advisory committee's 
invplvemeht should be integrated with a workable 
subcommittee structure in all phas^ of the opera- 
tion of a legal assistant program. The advisory 
copimittee should be extensively involved io many 
functions: 'V " 

A#ubcommittee should act to provide screening 
and interviewing of all faculty memlJers, both full- 
time and part-time. Thedirector should sit with the 
subrammittee during th^e meetings and should 
then process the recommendations of the subcom- 
mittee through proper administrative channels. 

A subcommittee jon curriculum should be creat- 
ed to consider all curriculum issues before these 
issues are considered by 4he campus curriculum 
committee. This irtcludes review of ccnirse OMitent, 
teaching methods, and materials. 

A sutKXjmmittee o| jthe advisory committee pro- 
vides, a superb meclianism to assist with job and 
fieldwork placement. This suba)mmittee needs a 
strong spokesperson to act as an additional force in 
encouraging the initial placeifient of graduates. 

A subcommittee should be formed to consider 
ethical issues raised by legal assistants and to con- 
sider whether legal assistants should be* certified. ^ 
Legal assistants, as emerging professionals, are 
coming into contact with ethical issu^ concerning 
how far they may go in handling legal matters. 
Moreover, questions have arisen as to use of busi- 
ness cards and the use of legal assistants' names on 
letterheads. A subcommittee could help to r^Ive 
such issues* 
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I A'pubiic relations subcommittee shoutd tie 
fiMrned to promote the^prograiu within the gmeral 
community and within the legal community. The 
subcommittee can operate to increa^ie the level of, 
awarenesii of the consujner regarding the rqle-of^ 
the legal afiwast^t, Ccmsumer interest in an t^p- 
port of the i)ositipn will have impact on job place- 
ment. Thibt subcommittee can also hold seminars at 
local and state t>ar association meetings to explain 
the effective use of legal assistants. 

The advisory tommittee may also assist the 
pnJgram in conducting surveys of practicing attor- 
neys, practicing legal assistants, and program 
graduates and in^ evaluating the scope and de- 

' velopment of the program. The qyality advisory 
* committee is a potent fierce for maintaining tlje re- 
sources necessaiV for a quality ^i^gram. 

Advisory Committ^ (Jukldlm* - 

^ Section G'203 of the A Guidelines for the Ap^ 
prqval.of Legaj-Aisistanf ^ducatitfn Programs sets 
specific requirements for the composition and role 
of the advisor>' committee. Experience shows that- 
these guidelines are totally consistent with the ob- 
jective of creating strong advisory committees that 
will help to improve a prograjn. ^ 

According to Cuidelipe G-2I)3, "the legal assis- 
tant education programs including programs of- 
fered by fawiwrhools, shall have an advisory com- 
mittee including practicing lawyers, legal 
assistants from the public and private sector, fac- 
ulty and school administratorti and oi^ or more 
members of the general public.*' 

The guidelines, further stipulate: 

'^The legal assistant education program ^ > 
should have been planned in cooperation with 
slate or local bar associations as well as with 
representatives of law firms, legal agencies 
and other potential employers of legal 
assistants. - ' 

"A broad scope of potential users of legal 
assistants should have been consulted 
throughout all stages of program development. ' 

••Feasibility studies should have been 
conducted prior to starting a program, and all 
- e d ucation a l re so urces of the community should 
have been involved in the planning to assure 
utilization of available expertise and to 
minimize duplication of effort. 

*'A permanent advisory committee should 
be utilized^ the members of which are 
completely familiar with the objectives of the 
program. Some specific functions of the ; 



adviso ry committee s l}Quld4vf> tlK)se'<rf 
' recoramendingiidmissions standards and , * i 
recruiting qualified applicants for the ^ 
program; recommending the content of the 
•training program on the basis of broad, 
(Hitlines provided by the committ^^ 
recommending space and equipment needs for 
effective training;Jocating outsUnding, 
experienced and professibnally able men. and 
' womai^tqact as instructors; informing the 
educational institution as to changes occurring 
within the field; determining future trends for 
the legal assistant field ;j^viewing constanUy 
the education prograto and recommeading 
improvements for cohsideratipn; advising 
• program officials about pmpioyn^nt 
opportunities for>graduates; and pubiicizfng 
the program and securing community 
awperation and interest. '* 

CosiHM^tkM] <tf theCommiUee ^ 

The key determination for selecting advisory 
committee members should be the consideration of 
how much the individual can assist the program. 
This means that the committee members must Jt>e 
drawn from a broad base. The purpose of this sec- 
tion is to indicate the types of persons who Should 
be selected for the various positions ort the com- 
mittee. 

The assumpticm is that the committee members 
will serw without pay. They will be formally ap- 
poimed by the college president or provost, but, as 
a practical matter, the provost will usually appoint 
those who are recommended by the director. Thjus.- 
it is critical that' he or she select persons who will 
effectively carry out their responsibilities. Here 
are the types of persons that should be consi- 
dered. 

The promh^nt attoriKy gives the program a 
direct communication link to the power center of 
the local bar association. This person also helps to 

. assure attorneys that the program is **soHd,** due 
to the involvement of someone who is well-respect- 

^ ed in the legal community. Assistance of the presi- 
dent of the local bar association may » helpful in 

obtainjiig the services of such an indi^^ 

The o^mmitted 9tton^y is one \imo is willing to 
work and who believes in the legal assistant con- 
cept. The ''prominent attorney" may not be in a 
position to assist on a regular basis because of the 
press of other duti©> — or may not have experience 
with legal assistants. The committed attorney, 
therefore, who has wcyrking familiarity with legal 



u 



ttswisUntsi, call hdp bridjs^ the.gap. Such individu- 
should ulsu coinmitled to helping^ t|ie pro- 
gram Ihraugh invc^vem^nt on subcommittees. 

PractidAg legal a&sistaats should also be u^^. 
ABA reqMirt-hientsi call far appointment of both 
public and private sector legal assistants to the 
Adviswy Committee. Experienoi indicates that the 
practicing legal ui^i^itants^ make exceileuit commit- 
tee members. They are committed to4he profes- 
sion; their intercut {evel is high;'and*they are in- 
valuable in ensuring tRat what is taught in the 
classroom is related to the job requirements. If 
there is an active local legal assistant association, 
it stould be asked to name at least one private and 
one public sector representative for consideraiion 
for appointment by the provost. ^ 

Facyity and ^boot administrators can beeffec- 
tive.members. The ABA Guidelines, in 'fact,;re'v 
quire that such persons be represented on the ad- 
visory committee. U is doubtful, however^ that high 
school administrators will have the time devote 
to extensive subcommittee ^efforts. Additionally, 
their ihterests may sometimes'be in contradiction 
to the interests of the advisory committee. The top 
administrators are involved in balancinga number 
of competing demands for resources/ whereas one 
purpose of the advisory committee is to push for the 
allocation of sufficient resources for the program. 
But there is the need on the advisory committa* for 
people experienced in education. Some advisory 
committees have avoided possible conflict by hav- 
ing adrEjinistrators serve as ex-offitio committee, 
memwrs- . • - 

Liaisoo with the local law schools is important. 
Selecting a member from a local law school can 
faster joint programs, guest, lectures, and com- 
bihed clinical programs where law students can 
learn to utilize legal assistants effectively. Such a 
memtK^r can also assist in gaining access to law 
school facilities for program students, 

A member di the general pubjic should be se- 
lected. This person should be an energetic person 
very interested in the concept of legal assistants. 
He or she will give some balance to a group which 
would otherwise contain only members from the 
academic and legal ^communities. This person 
should be practical, hot afraid to si^ak his or her 
mind, and willing to^ork on subcommittees in a 
variety of capacities. 

S|ii^ts from the (rogram als6 provide input. 
It Is vital that students from the program be in- 
cluded. These students can provide committee 
members with a viewpoint that is often different 



from that of the director. Students are ofi6n more 
niature and wmmitted than the typical college 
student. These students can provide a valuable re- 
Source. Also, it is. desirable for the strength of the 
program that the students feel that the program is 
'Hheir" program, and formal student input helps 
to assure the feeling ot openness atid cooperation. 

A final consideration in selecting advisory com- 
mittee members is that of the ter.m of appointment. 
Members may be appoinfejl to serve on a one-year 
bctsis or may serve staggered terms of up to three 
years to provide -continuity of program develop- 
ment. One-year terms may also be sUiggeredi with 
some terms commencing at the beginniag of each 
semester or quartei^ rather than all qf them start-' 
ing simultaneously. ' 

■ • ■ ■ 

Regular UseAl the Advisory Committee v 

. The ke/to effective use ot the advisorj^' commit- 
tee is an effective subcommittee structure, stnce 
the advisory committee is too largt^a group. to be 
used for consideration of details. The following. 

- subcommittees should be established: (1) faculty 
selection committee; (2) curriculum committee;' 
(3) legal ethics and legal assistam certification 
committee; (4) fieldwork and placement commit- 
tee; and (5) public relations committee. 

These subcommittees should meet with the 
director as often as necessary. For example, the 
faculty selection committee should meet at, least 
once a semester in sufficient time to recommend 
fac.ulty for the next semester. The i^'urriculum 
changes or reevaluation is necessary. I 
, The advisory committee ^should delegate suffi- 
cient authority to the subcommittees to enable the 
subcommittees to take action without an additional 
meeting of the advisory committee. The advisory 
committee should meet as a whole only twice a 
year^ with the actual work being undertaken by the 
sutKommittees. The subcommittees can report at 
the full committee meetings, and general discus- 
sion can occur to^determine progress and to set ob- 
jectives. To increase their resources, the subcom- 
mittees should be allowed to ask nonadvisory 
committee members who are knowledgeable atK)Ut 
the legal assistant program and can exhance the 

" opening of placement opportunities. ' 

The keys to an effective advisory committee 
are: (I) the careful selection of committee 
members; (2) a clear workable statement of what 
the various subcommittees are to do; and (3) the 
inculcation of a feeling of cooperation and frank- 
ness betweejl the director and the committees, i.e.. 
the feeling that the director takes the committee 



very seriously and is willing to follow its recoro- 
mendationa. ^ * 

If these pi^ocedures are'impiemented, the result 
will be a functional advisor>' committee that pvih 
vides strength and direction to the program, rather 
than a committee that serves only as a rubber 

CHECKLIST FOK COMMITTEE ESTABLISHMENT 

Baiittji^ior Effectiveness ^ 

Has there been careful consideration of the 

• reasons^ for failure of other advisory * 

committees? Has the role of^ an effective 

- advisory committee beeu considered? 
•* ■ 

Purposes and Functions ■ 

^ Has there beep determirtatiun of the r61&*of .the ; 
advisory committee with regard to: faculty 
.si'lectjon; curriculum decl[sions; admissions 
decisions; fi^ldwurkycoeperauve education and 
placement; tegal ethics and legal assistant 
' certification; and public relations? 

Advisory Committee Guidelines 

Has there been complftince with the 
requirements-of Guideline G-203? 

Composition of the Committee ' ' 

Have qualified committee members been 
. selected from the following groups: attorneys, 
includit^ at least one '^prominent" attorney . 
and one * •commit tedV attorney; practicing , 
legal assistants from both the public and 
private sectors'; faculty and school 
administrators; liaison withjocal law school; 
member of the general public; and students 
from the program? ^ . / 

Use of the Committee 

Are there workable subcommittees in each of 
the major areas? Is there a clear statement of 
what the various subcommittes are to do? 

, Has a feeling of cooperation been ^tablished 
between the director and the advisory 

^ committee? 
_Uave^ subcommittes scheduled 
as j)ee<fcd with the director? 
Has the advisory committee as a whole 
scheduled at least two meetings per year? 

PROGRAM ORGANIZATION AND SXHUCTURE 

ABA Guidelines G-i«l and G-2G5 make clear that 
the institution should provide sufficient rejiuurcc^ 



neojssary^ to accomplish the objectives of the leg^l 
assistant program. Generally, st4ffing and other 
resources for legal assista;it programs are inade- 
quate. While the parent institution may Iwjgin a 
program with adequate support, subsequent re- 
sources either diminish or remain constant, even 
though there may be inflation and anticipated pro- 
gram growth. Sufficient resources must be provide' 
ed, ^ ' . 

' Guideline G-2y2 s;tipulaTtes that the legal assis- 
tanu>rogram be given status within the institution 
^comparable to other units of similsy size and func- 
tion with regard to financ^, staffing, faculty rank, 
and salary, appointment to policy-making bodies, 
program priorities and other -academic affairs. As 
a newcomer to the academic •scene,Jegal assistjmt 
programs face the dif?icult problern of getting suf- 
• f ieient resources* In an academic community where 
claims to existing fai:ilities, resources, and {Person- 
nel are already established. Guideline G-202 is an 
attempt to^juar^ntee that legal assistant programs 
receive equality of resources. fiV|5jtijj|^ojial officers 
should have frank discussions witii,ill other aca- 
^demic department heads prior to'implementation 
of the program. This will minimize disputes'over 
the use of existing. resources, personnel, and'^'t^r- 
* ritoriality." 

The pr6blem of equality of resources is com- 
pounded by the special needs of legal assistant 
programs that require resources greater than 
other institutional programs of similar size. The 
program is vocational, which requires smaller 
classes than most literal arts programs- The legal 
aissisUint concept is not well established, which 
means greater resources are needed for placement 
of students and for education of attorneys. The 
curriculum requires that much preparation* be 
done at the local level, which requires staff, sup- 
plies, and time. T he duti es of the director are mir,_ _ 
merous, necessitating significant released time. 

Determinatioii pi Goals aod Objectives 

Guideline G-201 maintains that **the program 
should have clearly defined, publicly stated goaJs 
land objectives/' The goals might be broad, such as 
to provide training for legal assistants to make tlie_ 
deHvery of legal services more widespread, effi- 
> cient, and available to all. However, the objectives 
should be quite specific, especially regarding the 
number of students to b^ tJ^aiied, the tyf^ of stu- 
dents to be admitted to the program, and the areas 
of training emphasis. This requires the instiitution 
in ythe planning ph^se to' clearly determine its 
Iporities and inteptions. ^ ' * 



DUfft or CenHkate 

The type oJ institution within which a prograjn^ 
can be located is quite flexible. More than half of 
the legal assistant programs are located in two- 
year community and junior colleges. Guideline 
G-206 provides that programs are eligible for ABA 
approval 'Uf they are offered by W schools, four- 
year colleger and tmiveniiies, two-year colleges^ 
comprehensive technical mstitutes or vocational 
schools/' Proprietary institutions also are eligi- 
ble. 

Depending upon the type of institution, there 
should be a determination of whether a degree or 
certific^te^hould be qffered. Some institutions 
of fer both, with-the certificate given for completion 
of the legal assistant coursd», and tbe degree given 
f^r^coippletion^of both the legal assistant courses 
and general^ education requirements and elec- 
tives. . ■ • * 

Sixe of the Pr^ran^ 

Program size should. be directly related to the 
anticipated employabiUty of graduates, and under 
no circumstances should program size exceed the 
best estimate of the abilities of the market to ab-^ 
sorb itraduates. The determination of need for the 
program was discussed in Sectjon IL The results of 
careful infbrmal and formal market surveys should 
set the parameters of the program. Some student 
attrition should be anticipated ^^ith planning based 
on 20 percait. This figure can t^' modified as mdre 
experience is gained. i 

Time of Course Offerings 

Decisions must be made as to when classes 
should be offered. Faculty in the stronger pro- 
grams will probably be practicing attorneys' who 
will teach part-time. It is almost impossible for 
them to leave their practices during the day. 
Classes should be scheduled at night if wj^l quali'%' 
fted instructors are not available during the day. 
Many programs have scheduled one evening a week 
for a particular course to reduce tinte required of 
teachers. ^ 

If the program plans to admit 41 substantial 
number of legal secretaries (see Section HI on ad- 
missions ^md placement), sufficient program 
courses should be offered at night to allpw gradua- 
tion from the program without loss of employ- 
ment. 

* Institutiotial Locatkm ' 

Many legal assistant programs are part of the' 
business department. Other institutions place the 



pmgrahi under the li|>eral arts area, and a few 
have the program housed in law enforcement. 
Basc^^ upon extensive evaluation erf existing pro- 
grams, the strongest p^gi'axis seem to be the ones 
that have some degree of independence frqip other 
departments. ; ' c.' ' ' 

Gerkal and Techokitf Sk^ices 

♦ . . • 

Guideline G-403 (B) pr^iwides that the? faculty is 
to be given essential clericjal, technical and other 
supporting ^services neces^ry,. Secretarial and 
clerical pwitions sufficient to meet needs should be 
established. Many institutions have attempted to 
implement a program without prqvision for secre- 
tarial assistan6e, tfiujs generating4eseAtment from 
existing depiirtments that ^ have to -share r^- 
scmrces, • " ^ 

Student help can also be obtained for office 
work. Federal work/study students can be utilized 
effectively for various secretarial and clerical 
tasks. Students who are enrolled in the legal assis- 
tant program are invaluable as program office as- 
sistants to handle routine correspondence and tele- 
phone calls. 

- Other resources exist in the form of volunteer 
senior citizens, vocational rehabilitation, progradfls, 
and VISTA volunteers. However, experience shows 
^ that unless the volunteers are willing to work at 
least ten hours a week on a regular basis, the' 
amount of Wfusicm created by volunteers and the 
amount of training time required results in a net 
loss. Paid quality student heip is far superior. 

Student Service C 

Section III discusses the desirabiltty of a selec- 
' tive admissions. procedure for. legal assistant pro- 
grams. Each institution usually has an office that 
handles student aclmissions. It is recommended 
that the legal assistant program utili;^existing re- 
scMirces for processing and handling applications, 
but that decisions on admissions be made by the 
program director with advice fjrom the program's 
advisory committee. 

Guideline G-205 (A) (3) provides that funds 
must be provided for research projects, program 
evaluation and professional development of facul- 
ty. Often computers (^n provide valuable, insight i 
into student attrition patterns, accuracy of adrnts- 
sions criteria* grade analysis, and correction^f ex- 
aminations' 

ABA Guideline G-502 stipulates that the institu- 
tion have a well-organized plan for counseling and 
advising students. Nearly all instit^ions have an 
office that handles student advisii^jand counsel- 



ing. The program director md the student aiervi<^ 
office should divide the cpuiuelini; and a;lvising 
responsibilities. It is reoMumended that the stu- 
dent services trffice handle alt advising of anyone 
who has not entered the legal assistant program, 
since there is not sufficient time for the program 
director and stafTlo do so. Once students have been 
sdeaed. they should be couxisded as to program 
requirements by a counjjelor from the student ser- 
vices office.^This counselor jcan be oriented to pro- 
gram requirements by the directed, and the direc- 
tor can also pr^ide additumal counseling wh^n the 
student sei^ices counselor is unable to provide the 
i^»ssary information. 

Placement "is discussed in Section III. The 
placen^' o^^^ the institution should work 

' c|losely witlTthe program director and stiffs since 
placement or graduates will be difficult in areas 
where attorneys are not familiar wi^ legal assis- 
tants. • t 

CHECKUST FOR PROGRAM ORGANIZATION 

Adequacy and Equality of Resources 

Have the requirements of ABA Guidelines 
G-201 and 0*205 been mei? Have adequate 
resources been provide*! for both program 
implementation and maintenance? Are there 
resources that are at least comparable to other 
units in the institution? Have the special needs 
of the legal afisistaat program been recognized 
and fulfilled? >^ 

Determination of Goa% and Objectives 

Are goals and objectives clearly defined? Has 
the type of degree of certificate to be offered 
been determined? 

Has there been determination of the size of the 
program, and is ii directly related to estimates 
of ability to place graduates? Has the time of 
course offerings been determined? 

institutional Location 

Has there been consideration of the various 
alternative locations for the program within^ 
existing departments? Has it been recognized 
that the strongest programs will have 
" considerable independence from other 
departments? 

Clerical and Technical Services 

Has Guideline G-403 (B) been followed? Is 
adequate secretarial help availal?le on an 
exclusive basis? Are there funds for use of 
student help for secretarial staff?,Has staff 



investigated th^ possibility of using additional 
volunteer help, provided that this help is 
willing to, work a minimurn'of ten hours eath 
week? \ 

%ident Services 

Has there l^n coordination of the relationship 
^ the admissicms perswnel and the needs of 
the programs? Have adequate academic 
research faciliti^^ and data processing been 
provided? Has there been coordination of the 
r^ationship of the cwiiseling ahd advising 
personnel and theoieeds of the program? Have 
adequate placemeAt services been provided as 
di^ussed in Sectim lU? 



SELECTION OF FACULTY 

The major* issue in the selection of program fac- 
ulty is whether to use part-time or fulttime people. 
There are advant^^es to^both methods and there 
may be combinations. We have already discussed 
the need for a fuli-time director, who should also 
teach at least one class in the program each se^ 
mester or quarter. The composition of the qther 
teaching staff is the subject of this Section. 

There are many advantages to using part-time 
faculty. Persons who are experts in only one area of 
the Law may be more qualified to teach that sub- 
ject. A fuU-time person wh^ practices in fqur or five 
different areas presumably has less in-de^jth 
knowledge in, any one of the subjects than does the 
specialist. . 

The part-time teacher has continuing practical 
experience and knowledge of changes in the siabject 
area, since he or shp is currently practicing^ The 
full-time person has less incentive and time to keep 
current in all the areas in which he or she is teach- 
iDg, The part-tinle teacher has constant contact 
with many other members of the bar and can sell 
the legal assistant (incept to partners, associates. 
<^er attorneys* and to the courts. 

The part-time faculty member provides an ex- 
jceTlent contact for internship positions and perma- 
nent placements; the part-time teacher has avail- 
able a constantly changing series of real life 
examples, "samplesr materials, and forms from 
which to breathe life into the class. 

f The part^ime teacher is current on rules and 
prcx:edures and how actual practice differs from 
*;the book." At many institutions, pan-time teach- 
ers are less expensive f^r credit than are full-time 
teachers. Use of full-time faculty can a^so be ad- 
vantageous. / 



The fuU-ttHK* people have mare time to devote to 
teaching and wore opportunity to develop and im- 
prove teaching methods. The person who tykes on 
full-lime teaching res^KwsibiUties shpuld agree to^ 

*sev^^^ely restrict private practice. He or!ihe like-v 
ly to become-better at the technical skill of 'the edu- 
cator because he\)r she is devoting the i^najorijiy of 
time and energy to this task. 

The tull-iime people are mo]^ available to tf;e 
dw-eitor and student;* wbtyj^qxiesijons or prc^ems . 
unse. * - ' 

The great majority of legal assistant progfam^ 

' use part-tiAe teachers exclusively — except for the 
director. The better programs m^ke very effective 
use of part-time faculty members. Because of the 
risks (rf using part-time faculty, great care and 
skill must be exercised in stjecting and evaluating 
personnel. The sections that follow contain sugges- 
tions on how to select qualified paft-time people. 

How to Select Faculty MembersL,;: ^ 

Nearly all pi^grarns rely*pi^fl^^|Bon prac- 
ticing attorneys as teachers. Scn^^grams use 
'legal assistants as instructors fur some courses, 
particularly for cooperative education or daw office 
management. An attorney and hi J or her legal as- 
sistant make an excellent team combinatidn. If two 
attorneys or an attorney and legal assistant are 
used as team teachers* it is critical that the direc- 
tor be certain the division of labor is properly di- 
vided. There as a strong tendency for neither 
member of the team to take sufficient responsi^ili* 
ty for the course unless the work tasks have been 
carefully spelled out. . • 

The use of law professors should be considered 
with caution. They may not have the practical skills 
that legal assistants need, especially those who are 
not practicing attorneys. This n^kes it difficult for 
them to switch from the mope philc^ophical and 
theoretical level of the law school to the practical 
t\^s of the legal assistant. 

One of the main functions of the advisory com- 
mittee is to make teacher recommendations. The 
director should aJso contact secretartes, legal as- 
sistants, the legal assistant iissdciation, and court 
personnel to identify local experts ^niiadi area. The 
local bar newsletter is often a good source for ad- 
vertising positions. 

Once the names of local experts have been lo- 
cated, there are significant factors to consider be- 
fore making a teaching offer. 

• Ask other lawyers about the candidates to deter- 
mine their community reputation. Do they use 



legal assistants th^)selves? If at all possible,- 
all attoruey^facuUy should be actually using 
legal assistants* 

• Ask legal assistants, secretaries, and court per- 
sonal about them, vyhat is their personality' 
and temperament? How well do they communi- 
cate? Do they g^t along with people at ''all levels 

J of the orgaaizati*! or just with other attornejr^? 
Weigh thei,r prominence and reputation versus 
their titne to teach the course. Does the out- 
standing lawyer really have the time to teach 
the course? Will the applicant devote the time 
necessary to prepare properly and to pfovide 
student/faculty contact, particularly if the can- 
didate is in the peak earning period between 35 
and 50? 

• Can they communicate anci relate to students? 
What kind of experience do they bring to the 
job? • , ' , 

• Are they creative? Previous teaching experience 
is highly desirable. 

Supmisiw of Faculty Members 

" The single most effcH:tive technique for ensuring 
quality in the classroom is to insist that the in- 
structor draft a syllabus prior to the.begifining of 
the course. This should be completed in time for the 
director to review and suggest changes. The sylla- 
bus should be duplicated for the students and dis- 
tributed at the firsi class meeting. 

The syllabus should contain a course calendar. 
This gives the dates and times of cla^;s meetings, 
the tqjics to be covered cm each date, dates that any 
assignments or projects are due, and examination 
dates. It should also have a course outline of sub- 
" ject;s to be covered in the course. It can b^rgan- 
ized by units or by class period. General objectives 
or competencies should be expressed. The students 
should know the general objectives of the instruc- 
tor. Six to ten genera] statements atK)ut what the 
instructor wants the students to learn should be 
list^. Competencies are simply objectives stated 
4n terms of student behavior. (See Section IV, The 
Curriculum.) For each objective or competency 
there should be a des^cription df the teaching tech- 
niques, strategies and learning e^cperiences that 
the instructor will use to accomplish the objective, 
as well as exactly how the students wcili be evaluat- 
ed as to whether they have met that objective or 
competency. Specific competencies or objectives 
should be spelled out for each class. Four to eight 
objectives or competencies for each class period Is 
average and a detailed description of evaluation 



and gradiuK should be included. This includes the 
number ;md typt'of t^is, relative weight of tests, 
graded assignmtjnts, ■probTems. rashes, and oth«r 
items relevant to grading, including; attendance 
ami participation. * .-u - 

' The jiireaor should insist that 4he'class be at. 
must 50% lectua\ Yhe remaining tinie should be 
''"used for projects, assignments, problem*, inH:iass 
, exercises, role-playing, small gh.Hip worW *;4nd 
study. " . .. : • . -r - " 

Evxluation of F»cultV Members^ ' 

, The evaluation of faculty members is the re- 
sponsibility of thv director. It is important that only 
the very best instructors deliver the product. Here 
<.^e some jldeas fSr evaluating faculty: ■ 

• The director can aciniiiusier student evaluations 
- 4)f the faculiymemher Beware of what is t^ing 

itieasiired witli a pafi^ular instrument. Does \- 
the instrument mea4fi|Linstrwctor popuiarity orX 
competence? fnfo;miSP)mments from studerits 
should be encouraged. The director should not. 
make negative observations to the students 
alHJUt an instructor's competence. \ . 

• The c^irector can compare course"c^).mpetencies 
or objectives with examinations to see whether 
the examinations reflect and accurately mea- 
sure the t^ching goals. ^ 

• Tlie director should analyze .the content of the 
course as it is actually taught to see whether it 
too heavily emphatjizes theory or practice. 

• One of the most useful tools is that of request- 
, ing the alumni to evahiate the previous instruc- 
tors in light of their subsequent job experi- 
ences. 

• The director should personally visit and observe / 
classes. 

ABA Guiddines 

" ^ ABA GuideUne G-401 says that **the director and 
instructors must possess education, knowledge and 
experience in tht? legal assistance field," Guideline 
G:4()3 notes that ... "the institution shall establish- 
and mainrain ccKiditions adequate to attraet^and 
"retain a corppetent faculty." The same Guideline 
also adds that *'the faculty should be provided with 
essential clerical, technical- and other supporting 
ser\Mces...'* _ . 

Mij^ny institutions have; salary schedules for 
part-lime teachers that ai^ vastly below ahe earn- • 
ing capacities of attorneys. Every effort should be 
mada to provide ttie te*achers with the maximum 



amomt of Compensation allowed byuhe institutiDn. 
Most programs have been siMxessful in attracting 
compeifcnt faculty. This has usually not been for the 
salary' that Js available, but is instead due to the 
personal interest of the instructor in the legal as- 
sistant field. Programs that do not provide ade- 
quate clerical assistance and that do-not compen- 
sate their part-time facuHy.adequately have found, 
that they are unable to retain personnel. Programs 
desiring to minimize instructor los*t>es should pro- 
vid^lljnds for !iri-service training ptpart- and full- 
time faculty as; well a^- funds for pTofessk^aal" 
growth and^ travel to conferences, - * ' ^ 

CHECKUST FQR SELl^CTION OF FACULTY 

ParttTimeor FulNTimelFacuUy - . 

Has qonsideration lwn given to the - 
..advantages and disadvantages oif part-time v«. 
tuU-time faculty? Has the. rfiix of full- or 
I^-time faculty bestm determine? \ ^ 

How to Select Faculty Members . - 

. Has there been consideration whether to seek a 
practicing attorney, practicing legal assistant, 
; or law school professor? Before choosing^any 
faculty member, have recommendations Been 
secured' from other lawyers; legal assistants; 
secretaries and court personnel ; and 
employees of candidates? Have the following • 
factors been considered: prominence vs. time 
to teach the course; ability to teach the 
' .course; previous teaching experience in the 
subject "field; and ability to communicate wjth 
young people? , ^ ' 

Supervision of Faculty Member ,^ 

Is there a requirement for a syllabusf 
cont*lnir\g 'course calendar, assignments, > 
.competencies of objectives for each' class, and 
an evaluation plan? Are there requirements 

* for creative teachicgistrmegies and learning 
experiences iii the curriculum? Is there a 

• requirement for a^^Ieast 50% of teaching 
Strategies and learning experiences to be otheij 
'than lecture^ ' ' . -J 

tvaiuation of FacuitjrMembers . --- - - — 

Is there opportunity for student evaluation of 
faculty members? Is there a means for alumni' 

evaluation ofunstructars? * 

• ' ii _ . ■ ■ 

Gm^ai Considerations . 

. Is there attention to Quidelinie G-40i advising 
the director and instructors tolhave education. 
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knowledge and experience in the legal 
assistant field? Is there follQwup to Guideline 
^ulating adequate compensation and 
ciericul assistancsp? Is there provision for 
paying part-time auarm»y teachers the highe^it 
available rate of wmpensation allowed by the ' 
institution? Are there funds for in-service 
training of part-tirne apd. fuU-time faculty? 
Have funds been allocated for {wofessidnal 
growth and travel to oniferenc^^? 

ADMISSION OF STUDENTS 

The nrianner in which students are selected for \ 
the program is one of the most critical areas relat- 
ing to program success in job. placement and pro- 
gram survival. This section discusses the following 
m^jor issues: Th^ * 'open door** policy and the rela- 
tionship of careful admissions selections to job 
placepient; ABA guidelines; skills, abilities and 
characteristics of the successful student; suggest- 
ed admissions procedures and criteria; advanced 
'standing and transfer sti^dents; single course ad- 
mission students. , 

Tte^pen Qoor** Issue 

Probably the most controversial issue facing 
legal assistant progrants today is the question of 
whether selective admissions should be utilized. 
K^iiny colleges have an '•cH)en door'* policy man- 
dated by legislation and. philosq^hy. Given the 
present state of development of the legaf assistant / 
profession, there are drawbacks to the "open door" 
policy. Selective admissions may be desirable - 
though this must be weighted by each program. 

There ii a definite relationship between admis- 
sions and job placement. Information (Atamed 
from project directorsyfhroughbut thexrountry in- 
dicate.that-the most difficult studentio place is the 
recem high school graduate without work experi- 
ence. On the other end of the spectrum, placement^ 
of those with^previous legal experience is relatively 
easy. If a legal assistant program is to be **voca- 
tional/* ix is legitimate to consider employability 
prior to admission of the student to the program. It 
is possible 10 admit the wrong type of student and 
later be faced with an extremely difficult place- 
"ment pn*lem.TTie college may not be maxlmizii^g 
its limited rescmrtes by training on a first-come, 
first-served ba*ts. 

During the developmental phase ot the legal as- 
sistant profession, it is very important that all 
•graduates be well trained. Not allpersons have the 
nec^s^ry skills and capabilities to become quali- 



fied legal assistants.- so it is up to the program to 
find those wlw do. Many attorneys view this evolv- 
ing profession with considerable skepticism, and a 
few imcompetent and improperly trained gradu- 
ates will miUce job placement for all the other 
graduates even more difficult. This will have an 
unfortunate cc^i on the program, the other gradu- 
ates, the development of the profession^ and most 
importantly upon tl^e rate at which the lower and 
middle, income a^nsymer will be receiving legal 
services! 

There is, of coyurse, significant student detnand^ 
for admission into legal ai^istant programs, and 
this demand often* e^cceeds the capacity tq, handle 
the students. Thus, it is' necessary to engage in 
careful screening and seJ^K:tion witWut undermin- 
ing the open door philos^y. Those who obviously 
do not have the potential to succeed when they are 
tested should not be accepted. This can be deter- 
mined by testing and appropriate ccninseUng. 
Those who do nqt show promise should be coun- 
seled into other collegiate areas o^provjded with 
developmenul education that will bring tbem to a 
level of a}mpetence deemed necessary fw^success- 
ful performance in the legal assistant program 

Every effort should be made to ensure that ad- . 
missi(Mis'materials and content in the introductory 
OHirees make clear to the students the-importance 
of proper background and preparation for legal as- 
sistant work. The* students should be apprised of 
the rigor of the program and be given the opportu- 
nity to consider other educational possibilities- 

A program, to have a high percentage of em- , 
ployabiliiy, tiiust: (a) work' carefully with the stu- 
dents from the beginning, and (b) make adequate 
resmirces available to 4ocate job placements for 
students in both cooperative education situatio| 
and in |X>st-graduate work. Thi^will require cc 
dihation with the local bar association, full-tinie 
placement people, and practicing lawyers as well 
as other. ^ ' , 

ABAGuiddicies 

ABA Guideline G-501 provides that *Hhe admis- 
si(m policies of the program of educatii^ for legal 
assistants shall be designed to enroll students ^ 
qualified for and interested in careers as legal as- 
sistants, (a) AV student admitted to the prograxh 
must havea high school diploma or have passed an ^ 
equivalency examination, tb) Students are selected 
on a basis consistent with the philosophy and ob- 
jectives of the program.. (c) A number of admission 
criteria^ t)oth objective and subjective, should be 
used to reflau a rational process for selecting stu- 




dents sc th^t i^ucces^ as iega! assistaiiU can be 
feasimably predicted/* 

R(>view"ol the above makesi it cledt thai thit ABA 
has not attempted to limit the type of studenr the 
t program can accept, other than to require the stu^ 
(tent to havp a high school diploma or to have 
passed an equivalency examination. However, Gui- 
deline G^501 <c) indicates that the selection process 
should allow for reasonable prediction of success as 
legal assistants. This language seems to indicate 
that the guidelines give qualified support to ''open 
door" policies. Guideline G -501' also cautions 
against unduly restrictive admissions require- 
ments. • 

m\% Abilities, and Charftcteristics 

The' tnost important skills are the ability to 
write clearly and to communicate effectively oral- 
ly. It is desirable that the student should have de- 
monstrable writing and speaking ability prior to 
entry to the program, since therp is not adequate 
time to de\^elop these abilities while the student is 
Jn the 'program. Students without these qualities 
^ might well be advised to take communications 
courses in the college before entering the pro- 
gram. 

Ail equally important characteristic is the factor 
^of desire Und interest. Courses involve significant 
detail and theory. The law is, a complex and con- 
sfusing area that is difficult to comprehend quickly. 
. Students who are not highly motivated will quickly 
f^n behind and ntay even drop from the program. It 
is even more difficult for students to maintain the 
amJount of motivation necessary to complete the 
program when they are working fulUtime. 

Work experieince is an extemely important fac- 
tor. The person who has legal experience has a def- 
inite advantage in class, due to greater familiarity 
with law office operations and legal terminology. 
Students with other forms of work experience are * 
often niore "mature** and more nu)tivated. In ad- 
dition, students who have work experience are 
mdch more employable, and these students can' 
usually find part-time or full-time employment 
•^<iurihg the course of the program, This makes for 
an excellent combination of , practic^)- with 
classroom training. Students who do not have legal _ 
experience often find the classes les^s interesting, 
since they have not had exposure to -real problems 
in the area and thus do not see the relevance of th? 
u^fse material as readily. 
^ ,A OKitroversial area in the field of legal assis- 
tant cducaticm is whether the program should re- , 
quinj typing and other secretarial skills prior Ho 



admission or graduation from the program. One 
school of thought is that if legal assistants have 
' well developed typing skills, they will more likely 
be misused in the law office. The other school 
thought is that attorneys are more apt to hire peo* 
pie who can perform the 4ual function of legal as- 
sistant and legal secretary. Program directors 
throughout the nation indicate that, witk some ex- 
ceptions in some areas of the countr>' and in some 
firms, most legal assistants employed today are 
working to varying degrees in a combined role of 
secretary and legal assistant. Some programs re- 
quire secretarial skills as a prerequisite, or include 
training in the curriculum. Generally speaking, 
specialty programs requiring a bachelor's degree 
have not required secretarial skills, since these 
programs are providing legal assistants primarily 
for larger firms which do not require t>ersonnel to 
be both legal assistants and legal secretaries. Gen- 
eralist programs that intend to supply personnel to 
small private law firms will nearly always en- 
counter the dtsire d the employer to use the person 
as both legal assistant and legal secretar>^. This is a 
misuse of personnel. Attorneys would be better ad- 
vised to us^ legal assistants for that work — and 
employ properly trained personnel for secretarial 
and clerical service. While misuse erf personnel is a 
common practice, ^the situation js gradually im- 
proving. The improvement is not as rapid as most 
legal assistants Nvquld like. < ^ 

Another very important characteristic required 
of the student is the desire {o be a legal assistant 
rather than an attorney. The role of the legal assis- 
tant is not the same as that of the attorney. If a 
student wishes to be a lawyer, the studeftt should go 
to law school. Legal assistant programs shouW 
concentrate their efforts on students who wish to be 
legal assistants. Thus, it is important early 4o de^ 
termine why the student is interested in the pro-- 
gram. Students who are interested in the law cmly 
from a philc^phical standpoint or for '*genera| in- 
terest" may quickly tire of the detail of this kirtd of 
program. 

Suggested Procedures and Criteria 

Admissions criteria for degree candidates relate 
-to the ski lls, abilities and charact^^ri&tics described 
previously. The ABA Guidelines offer certain mini- 
mums, including a high school diploma or its 
equivalent. Another guideline maintains that "The 
parent institution shall maintain equality of oppor- 
tunity in Its education programs without discrimi- 
nation or segregation on the grounds of race, color, 
religion, national origin or sex.** ^ 



The totia number of students to be admitted de- 
pends upon the phy^iical faciliues, classroom size* 
and tht* availability of qualified instructors. Class 
size must be Umiied in wuPses such as legal re- 
search/letjafwriting, legal interviewing and coun- 
seiijig, and substantive law courses where sub- 
stantial teacher/student feedback is necessai^ in 
^ process of document-preparation, 

One ot the most difficult initial decisit^s con- 
cems the percentage of :s?tudent attrition. A high 
attrition rate is common in legal assistant pro- 
grams, especially when the program is held at 
night and involves older students who have family 
responsibilities and/ur work t^jligatiuns. It is rec- 
ommended that 20% attrition be allowed for ini- 
tially, As experience is gaineduthis percentage can 
be adjusted, ^ 
* Admissions procedures should call for: select- 
Jp; an impartial qualified admissions cpmmittee; 
prpviding information about the program aTnd the 
admissions process; testing of the applicants; 
completing an application containing essential in- 
formation; obtaining tetters or recommendation or 
reference; conducting a personal interview prior to 
final acceptances and making admissions commit- 
tee final determinations and notifying candidates 
of results. 

The admissions committee should be an impar- 
tial body combed of a variety of interests. 
Members should include at ieast on^ representa- 
tive from each of tht> iollowing groups; attorney, 
practicing legal assistant, program student* 
members of the college admissions office, and the 
program director. Ideally,' the committee should be 
a subcommittee of the advisory committcje with 
additional members added. 

The adpiissions committee should set the gen- 
eral policies. Once the basic process has been set, 
the admissions office of the college can handle the 
testing and preparation of the admissions folders 
for the candidates. 

Operating an effective admissions process is 
time consuming. There are means of reducing the 
amount of effort. One of the most important steps is 
to produce an admissions brochure that answers 
fflOi^ of the general questions t hat inevitably will be_ 
asked concerning the admissions process itself, 
criteria utilized by the committee, the number of 
course credits required, transferability of pre- 
viously earned credits, employment opportunities, 
time and location of class offerings,' and costs of 
tuition, and textbooks. A complete printed guide 
will save hours of telephone and corresfwndence. 



* Additional hours will be saved by making avail- 
able in, the school library selected articles on the 
legal assistant profession. These should be men- 
tioned in the informational brochure and can be 
referred to orally in response to telephone calls. 
Another effective means of providing informaticm 
ctwicerning the program and the ^admissions 
proce^ is thrcmgh scheduled meetings during the 
admissions period. It is efficient tp conduct these 
meetings immediately prior to the admissions test. 
These sessions can be conducted by program legal 
assistants and/or the director. 

Some form of testing should be undertaken for 
each degree candidate applicant. A variety of tests 
has been utilited by programs. These include the 
LSAt, CT, SCAT. Nelson^Denny, and the Watson. 
Glazier critical thinking tests. The student services . 
center can provide information on test booklets that 
are immediatley available on camptis. The goal is 
to test for analytical reasoning and for writing ca- 
pabilities. U is suggested that the test also include 
a one-hour portion in \^ich the student is request- 
ed to respond to one lessay question. These re- 
sponses are invaluable in determining whether a 
student need not be read for all candiates, but they 
should be studied carefully prior4oj)rocessing any 
candidate. 

The application should contain enough informa- 
tion to give the committee a'strong grasp of th^ 
background and interests of the candidates.^ It 
should include open-ended questions to provide 
maximum information regarding the applicant's 
work experience in both law and non-law related 
areas; typing and other s^retarial skills; tran- 
scripts of other college and high school credits; 
reasons for desiring to enter the program ; whether 
the applicant intends to work while in the program ; 
and whether the applicant intends to attend fuUj 
time or part-time. " 

Letters of recommendation or names of refer- 
ences are helpful in marginal cases where further 
checking is desired prior to admissions. If ietters'of 
recommendation are to "be of assistance, the re- 
quest form should be carefully drafted to elicit 
specific useful information. 

It is highly recommended that a personal inter- 
_^ view he. conducted. as a part of the Jiditii$sipn$_ 
process; If there is a large number of applicants, 
the personal interview should Ix* done only for those 
candidates whom the committee is fairly confident 

*A sample admissions applicaticm aiKi bn^hure iv 
available from the Legal Assiiitanl Program, Kapioiani 
Community CoUege. ^ PeiuacoJ^ Street, Hom)luJu, Hawaii 



admitting. ,Si)me program* have run ^nmp in- 
temesfcs with up to eight of the candid^^te^. This 
provide* tor the possibility of an interesting ai\d 
luminaling interchange. It is a useful device; 

The process described above should culminate 
in final admissions decisions following the personal 
interview. Factors the committee should consider 
include: life, experience, grade level, secretarial 
skills (if . determined' by the oimmitt^ to im- 
portant), community involvement, work ex<^ 
peirence, likeliness to complete the program, ma- 
turity* and age. Some committees prefer to use a 
checklist.* though the process is generally some- 
what subject iva^ 

Once thi; process is completed, the college 
should send out acceptance/ reject ion letters, in- 
cluciing a detailed statement of the factors consi- 
kiered by^the college in making its determination. 
The college may decide to reveal the scores of the 
candidates relative to the numerical average of all 
the applicants. > , 

Adyaneed SiamJing and Traiisfer * 

Each program should develop a policy with re- 
gard to granting advanced standing to certain stu- 
dents who already have satisfied portions of the 
curriculum, ABA explanatory criteria for Guide- 
line G-501 recommends that: *\:onsideration 
should be given to admission with advanced stand- 
ing of -those students who have satisfactoriJy com- 
pleted appropriate academic requirements, 
vvhether relatmg to general or to technical parts of 
the curriculum, and of those students who meet es- 
^blished acievement standards through sjwrial 
q\alifying examinations. In permitting students to 
qualify by examination,, consideration may be 
given to valid experience outside the classroom, or 
self-study. • . 

The experienced legal secretary does not have a 
thorough knowledge of the theory underlying the 
law. While the secretary may be expert in process- 
ing the forms for a divorce, for ^mpie. the person 
will not usually have a firm grasp of the major 
?egal issues. Thus, it is reipommended that the pro- 
gram exercise extreme care in conferring advanced 
standing until the program has^ become well estab- 
lished and the course that has been •*chaltenged**or 
waived has been taughtiiL least twice; A meaningful 
exammation can eventually be given to determine 
whether the person in fact has mastered the compe- 
tencies contained in the course.- 

Sii^Ie Course Admissim 

. An even more difficult problem is that raised by 
non-degree candidates, ABA -Guideline G-503 



allows for admission of non^egreeLcandidates in 
legal assistant program courses withHhe following 
-statement; '^pursuant to an esublishefl policy, the 
institution, without requiring compliance with its 
admissions standards and procedures, may permit 
the, enrollment in a particular course or limited 
number of courses, ;^s auditors, ndn^degree candi: 
dates or candidates pursuing degrees in other 
areas/* 

Programs have found it beneficikl.to have some 
students take a limited numt^r of courses even 
though these students'are not interested in pursu- 
ing a degree. Such a student may be one who wants 
a single course that is directly related to his or her 
area of employment. Examples might be a person 
in a real estate office inter^ted in real property 
law. or a person working in a law library who needs 
background in research. Often a legal ^secretary 
will want to take only me or two courses in ari area 
in which the employer specializes. These stjadents 
can provide a great deal of helpful Lnformation. 

The greatest difficulty occurs when persons 
without any experience in the subject area of a 
• particular course .wish to enroll, they will slow 
.down the progress ofthe course an<J may cause re- 
sentment among those degree candidates who have 
taken previous courses and have passed the basic 
level. Therefore. tlK>se wlw are rfot degree candi- 
dates and who do not have^erience should not be 
admitted. Such persons should be steered, instead, 
' into the introductory course. 

Often those seeking general information will 
find it in a general business law course. Or, a 
course can be designed specifically for these stu- 
dents - separate from the legal assistant program^ 
Many problems can be avoided by providing gen- 
eral courses not directly involving those taken by 
legal assistant candidates. 

Again, it ^ould be emphasized that the legal 
assistant pro^Vmp is a separate profession that has' 
needs for specialized training, and extreme care 
must be taken when students who have other ob- 
jectives are mixed with tjie degreeKiandidates. 

CHECKLIST. FOR ADMISSION OF STUDENTS 
The ••Open Door" Issue , . « 

Is the institution legally required to have **open 
door" admissions? If open admissions is not 
required! is there need for selective admissions? 
If *'open door*' admissions is legally required, is 
effort made to bring students up to entry 
standards or to provide them with alternative 
opportunities? Is there realization of the 
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relatkmship between admissicm^ and job; 
palcement of graduates? / - ■ 
General C(Misidcrat ions 

Has Guideline G^l been i^viewad? Are all 
students required to have a high school diploma 
or equivalent? Has a philosophy of. admissions 
that is related tothe program objectives been 
4eveloped? An? entrance requirements nU 
unduly restrictive? 

Skills, Abilities^ and Char^teristics 
Is each student admitted required to have the 
ability to write clearly and to conimunicate 
effectively orally? Do students have a high ^ 
degree (rf motivation? Are efforts made to 
attract students with work experience? Is there 
a decision on whether to r^uire secretarial 
skills? Have students who are really more 
^ interested in t>eing an attorney tium a legal 
assistant been discouraged from enrolling? 

Suggested Procedures and Criteria - ^ 
Has the total number of students to be admitted 
been decided iipon? Has the attrition rate of 
students been determined? Has an impartial, 
qualified admissions committee been selected? _ 
Has infbrmatioo been provided aboyt the 
program the admissions process* to . *^ 
interested parties? , ^ 
Is testing erf applicants provided for? 
Does the application- form contain all the 
essential questioiui? 

Have letters of recomnaendation or references^ 
been requested? ' 
Have personal interviews, been requested prior 
to final acceptance? 

Have final determinations been made by the 
admissions cotttmittee angi provided for 

notification of applicants? 

». ' ■ , 

Advanced Standing and Transfer 
Is there a policy regarding advanced staliding 
from previous college work and from other legal 
assistant programs? 

Has consideration been given tballowtRg 
program courses to be challenged fay students? 

Single Course Admission 
Has a policy been developed regarding allowing 
nonnlegree candidates to take certain cour^? 

Has the number of single course admittees been 
sufficiently limited? 



PROGRAM MAINTENANCE AND EVALUATION 

A tremendous amount of effort must go into 
planning and implementing a quality legal assis- 
tant program! The work is not completed once the 
program has begun, and there should be a contin- 
uous process of maintaining and evaluating the 
program. This is r^essary both because of chang- 
ing needs of the market and changing laws. The' 
curriculum should change as attorneys become 
morfe sophisticated in their use of legal assistants. 
The econcMny may also necessitate a change in em- . 
phasis in the program, such as greater emphasis in 
the real estate area when times are prosperous and 
more emphasis on bankruptcy in tim^ of reces- 
sion. The curriculum must be updated constantly 
to reflect jthan^es in state laws apcl development of 
new leg^ areas such as consumer truth^in-lend- 

ABA Guideline G-301(D) provides that a pro- 
gram should be extensively involved in program 
evaluation: ".there should evidence of an organ- 
ized plan for review and evaluation of the total pro- 
gram. The ultimate criterion for judging a legal 
' as£tistant education program is wh^er it achieves 
its stated objectives. There should be evidence of 
earnest attempts to measure the extent to which 
students secure suitable positions, to determine 
how effectively they perform duties related to their 
education program, and to solicit the reaction of 
graduates to the effectiveness of their training and 
its relevance to the duties actually performed. 
Evaluation should, therefore; include regular fol- 
low-up procedures directed to both graduates and 
employers to assess the results of the programs. 
The j^visory dommittee should help to facilitate 
foUowHip studio by stressing their importance by 
encouraging cooperation between legal assistants 
and employ^rs.and by seeing that the information 
acquired is used \h the improvement of the pro- 
gram.'* 

The American Bar As^iation Guidelines and 
Procures for Obtaining Approval of Legal Assis- 
tant Education Programi^ contains a complete 
guide for self-evaluation^^ports in Part HI of that 
report. This guide, although lacking in some detail, 
does present useful overall directions for self-evaJ- 
-Oation. The significant advantage to foHowing the 
ABA Guidelines is that strict adherence v^U almost 
certainly guarantee approval of the program by the 
American Bar Association, which will render the 
program more acceptable to practicing attorneys 
and will ultimately serve the public rAore efficient- 



EvaluitiOfi by Stildwts 

Students can provide sioine us<rful information 
with regard to insiructors, the director, and the 
program. Thereforts they should t)e provided for- 
mal counie and ini^trucior's evaluation forms. Stu-^ 
dentii.are not the best evaluators pf cmr^^ sub- 
stance and faculty competence, but they can help to 
ascertain the iAterest and enthusiasm of the teach- 
er. Some institutions have felt that student evalua- 
tion of instructors depwds too greatly upon in« 
structor popularity iind ease^of grading. For 
example, one instructw may get high evaluation 
marks from the students because that instructor is 
more popular or less strict than another, A partic- 
ular course may get higher marks than another 
because it is taught more excitingly. These pitfalls 
must be considered in coming to any conclusion 
based qn student input. 

Student evaluation of the director can be com- 
pleted by student evaluation pf th^ courses the 
director teaches. Additionally, informal student ' 
comments are a valuable source to the director te- 
garding all phases of program operation, curricu- 
lum, and instruction, , 

Evaluation by Gnuluates^\mptoyers, and CimsuJ* 
taiits 

Program graduates and employers are a verjf 
important source of program evaluation. There 
should be regular follow-up procedures with both 
graduates of the program and employers to assess 
the results. Such evaluation can take the forms of 
infa-mal meetings, advisory group meetings, writ- 
ten surveys and person-to^person interviews. The 
^ultimate test.of the effectiveness of the program is 
whether tlie students are Trained to perform ajie^ 
quately on the job. Response from employers^d 
^jrduafes will provide information as to the need' 
Cor altering course curriculum content and teach- 
ing strategies. Through this form of evaluation, the 
program can ascertain whether the prefer amount 
of legal theory |s being taught and whether the 
curriculum is directly related to the present and 
anticipated job skills needed by graduates. 

. Outside consultants in legal assistant education 
can provide very valuable program evaluation. 
Pn^ms go through growth stages that are fairly 
predictaWe. and program needs change signifi- 
cantly as attorr^ experience with legal assistants 
increases. Input from other directors is inv^uabie 
in anticipating new directicms for growth, fl| 



Re$poi»lblUtiM - Director aod luitltuiiop 

The direct(H* shcmld be extensively in wived in 
evaluation of faculty and the program. Many 
directors *'tesf' p<rteatial teaching candidates fay 
having them do guest lectures in other courses. 
"Studwt feedt^ck and the director's Wservations 
will indicate the ability of the prospwtive teacher 
to maintain student interest and to present materi- 
al in an oi^anized fashion. Once an instructor is 
hired, the director should bisit the classes on both 
an informal and formal basis. 

The director should be evaluated by instruct(«*s 
in the program. Some institutions have machinery 
set up to evaluate the effectiveness of administra- 
tors - with information often provided through use 
of evaluating forms. 

Other portions of this guide have discussed the. 
responsibilities of the institutimi with regard to the 
legal assistaiKe program. The importance of insti- 
tutional support - including allocation of re- 
sources and personnel to get the job ddne — cannot 
be overemphasized. That support should continue 
as the program grows. - 

CH^CKUST FOR EVALUATION 

Guidelines and Self-Evakiation 

Is there realization of the need for omtinuitig 
maintenanoi and evaluation? 

Have the requirements of Guideline 
be«i met? ' 

t 

^ ^Has worl^ begun on the self -evaluation report 
for program approval? 

Evaluajicm by Students ' 

Is there provision for regular formal student 
evaluation of instructors? 

Is there t^portunity for student evaluation of 
the director? 

. Are there informal means for student 
evaluation of the program operation and 
curriculum?* 

. . , ■ 

Are the strengths and weaknesses of student 

Evaluatiwi by Graduates, Employers, and Cwisul* 
tants 

Have regular evaluation procedures with* 
employers and graduate been establishsi? 
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Are sufficient f imds budgeted for use of , 
outside consuiumts in legal assistant educatk>a 
for prugfam evaluation? 

ibilities of the Director and the Institu* 



Islthere provision for regular evaluation of ' 
faulty and program by the director? 

jre provision for evaluation of the director 
{ram instructors and other instructors * 
institution? 

te resources been budgeted and 
vtded to implement and maintain a 
am? 




Ha< 

actual iy 
quality 



ESTABLISHMENT OF AN EFFECTIVE 
PLACEMENT PROGRAM 

The goal of legal assistant programs is to 
pnjvride an;important public service and at once 
provide individual selfrfulfiUmt^nt through place- 
ment of graduates in n»warding jobs. The legal as- 
sistant profession is emerging but ^s not well es- 
tablished in most areas. Few attorneys knew what 
a legal assistant was ten years ago» and many are 
now only vaguely familiar with the concept. And 
the concept is even less well understood by the 
public. 

Attorneys who have not worked with legal assis- 
tants usually consider the legal assistant to be a 
'•super-secretary.** This is obviously an incorrect, 
perception. However, if attorneys insist on hiring 
only legal assistants whu also have secretarial 
skills, then consideration must be given to include 
ing such training in the curriculum. The program 
obviously will not be successful if graduates cannot 
be placed. ^ 

A significant proportion of legal secretaries 
should be admitted during the first two or three 
•yei^rs of a program that is new to a given area. They 
can contribute to promotion of the program by 
educating their employers about the work of legal 
assistants. As attorneys gain experience with legal 
a;ssistants, they will not continue to insist on secre- 
tarial skills from graduates. Thus, it is critical that 
-th# markot be^vaiuated and admissions and cur^ 



riculum be geared to meet expressed needs; 

The legal assistant market has been ''oversold*' 
by some parties in terms-of potential employment 
possibiliiies. Representations about the avail^ili- 
ty of employment should be avoided if there is un- 
certainty about the need for pet^nnel. The size of 
the program |houid be kept small until the jc^ 



market is known. Presently, there is more student 
demand for admission that there are employment 
|K>sitions- Many programs have been tempted for 
financial or philosophical reasons to meet the stu- 
dent requests for admission, and these programs 
h^^e often experienced placement problems. 

Conuc^ with graduates should be ihainUiined. 
They are-the best mxnx of information about }ob 
Availability in their own firmf as wejfl as others. 
They have cx)ntacts with many, offioas other than 
those where they are employed, ^additionally, 
graduates are an invaluable s<Hifce/for program 
evaluation. 

Basic Elements of Plaee^rat 

ABA Guideline G-502(a) recomfn^ds that the 
student services of the. program include Va well- 
drganiied plan for assisting graduates in souring 
suitable employment.'.' However, few existing pro- 
gram$ have the resources availaole to place both 
! fully and minimally qualified Program Students 
(see discission in Section HI on-the relationship 
t>etween admissicHis policies / and placement). 
. Given the other administrative assignments of the. 
program director, placement respionsibilities 
shield be delegated to a part-time staff person or to 
one person in the college student services office. 

* •One person" is stressed because of the need for 
ccmtinuity in buijfiing relationships with potential 
employers over a period of time. Initially, the pro- 
gram director is expected to establish relations 
with local attorneys since lawyers will more re- . 
ceptive to i^rsons with background in the legal 
field, than with ncm-professionals. The placement 
officer can follow-up on leads initiated by the 
directors. 

The best way to get information about the job 
market is to ask practicing legal assistants and at- 
torneys. Many samples of surveys are available 
from the various programs. Pertinent information 
is that which involves determination of current and 
future use of legal assistants, identification of peo- 
ple in law offices aiid in the public sector who are . 
performing legal assistant tasks, and realization of 
attorneys' perceptions of the role of legal assistants 
in their firms. It does take time to design a ques- 
^tionnaire that will yeild a high response, hut it is 
^orth the time invested since the results can be 
turned into effective placement activities. 

The placement officer needs to ^tablish sys- 
tems for determining student placem^t needs, for 
handling employer requests for referrals, and for 
getting placement information to the students* 
quickly. 
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Stuaait placement needs can be (Atained at 
registration by tht* compUjiion of an information 
form. Students whu wish tu particrpute in place- 
ment ser\ iceii sOiuuld be asked to indicate whether 
they want part-time or full^ime work; temporary 
urj>ermanent asisignment; piecework assignmeats 
asi independent contractor^; day, weekends, or 
evenings employment; letjal secretarial work or 
only legal as^ijitant work; aijsignmentii in certain 
geographical areas; work in ^specific areas yf in- 
terest (litigation, probate, or real estate). They 
should also be asked to submit current resumes 
which can be in the format designed by the pro- 
gram. 

A worksheet should be developed to handle the 
information needed from thepropsective employer 
who calls. Some programs have the resource to 
screen their students and to refer the best candi- 
datt^s; other programs circulate notices to students 
in their classes or mail them out. Some system 
must be devised for the rapid conveying of infor- 
mation on job opportunities to the students. Stu- 
dent media can also be used to disseminate em- 
ployment information. An alternative is'to create a 
regular program newsletter which includes cur- 
rent placement opportunities. 

Since placement is what will keep the program 
going, a placement , brochure should be prepared 
for distribution in the market place. The brochure 
should give employers at least the fallowing infor- 
matipn, " 

• Who are theistudents? 

• How did they get into the program? What was 
the screenihg process 

• What can the students actually do What skills 
iire taught in each course thatxan be used in an 
office 

• What are the economic facts ^about using legal , 
assistants? 

♦Who in town is currently using legal assistants 
, (This can be in the form of a clipped-in list so 
that it can be updated more frequently than the 
brochure.) - 

• What are theethica'l problems m utilMng legal 
assistants 

^Information about whonito call at the college, 
attorneys using legal assistants who are willing 
to discuss their use, what the process is in 
listing placement q>portunities, whether there 
are interviewing facilities available at the 
college. 



The placem^t brochure can also include data 
about recently placed students and a postage-paid 
card form for requesting further information or for 
arranging for job interviews xm campus. Ideally, 
$ the brochure should be distributed thr^» to four 
^^ times a year to all public sector and private attor- 
neys and where possible to appropriate corporate 
and trust company offices, unions andlinanciai in- 
stitutions, . ^ 

A placement handbook is essential for students. 
Each loil^ty has its i^ularities of practice, and 
the plac^nt handbook can list placement cH^por^ 
tunities. 

The placement handtxwk should contain infor- 
mation on the following: ' ' 

• Placement office purp<^e, policies and 
procedures. 

r • Legal assisting as a career 

' •The various forms of private practice in the 
state or city. 

• The public service law agencies. 

• Opportunities in federal govemmenf. 

• Other legal fields. | 

• Notfi-legal fields, 

• Samples of resumes and cover letters. 

• Interviewing techniques, 

• Bibliography of materials and placement 
information available in the college and local 
law library. 

• Listing of local firms. 

Program graduates who do become employed as 
full-time legal assistants need information alHHit 
other employed students or graduates. Newly- 
- employed legal assistants are somewhat like recent 
law school graduates who know m^jch about the law 
but little about the practice of it. Legal assist^ts 
have been trained in many practices but cte not 
know such technical skills as handling "special 
pleadings or deciphering medical r»:»rds. The 
placement han^ook cfi'n list the local legal re- 
sources (court phone numbers, names of clerks 
and bailiffs, information about legal service agen- " 
cies) £md can include information abdut the expe- 
rience of students. A numbered skills list could be 
included in the handUxxk witli the skill codes listed 
with each name. 

Obtaining a full-time legal assistant position is 
an accomplishment, but keeping it is the real test. 
The legal assistant profession is:desigi^ to lower 



legal cxMbU for the consumer, and it \% essential to 
i^tablish an attitude and practice of sharing infor- 
mation so the ccmsumers do not have to pay for the 
reinvent ioD of the wheek" 
The placement handbook may also be thj^ i^ace 
to list areas for employment that have been talked 
about but where there has bew little movement: 
state and local govert^nent offices, corporate law 
di^>artments, unions, labor law government crffices 
(unemployment workers' compensation, tempo- 
rary disability, and employment law enforcement 
divisions), hc^pital and other labolr dispute and 
arbitration settings, financial Institutions^ insur-^ 
ance companies, and the court system. Creative 
I student job hunters may t)e able to open 'doors to 
employmtmt in tht^ fields if they are aware of the 
possibilities, . 

PreparatkMi for Sob Hunting 

Job hunting is trauntatic if the graduates have 
little prior work experience. Preparing them for 
this task is definitely a part of the placement pro- 
gram. It can be done through the cooperative edu- 
cation course and si^ial placement seminars. 

In cooperative education, the students can learn 
how to write resumes, how to apply for jobs at em- 
ployment agencies, and how to interview for a job 
with a lawyer. Students can share their experi- 
ences, including both successes and failure^ - 

The placement seminar provides an opporiunity 
for students to meet practicing legal assistants and 
employers to get their perspectives on job appli- 
cants. It also gives others a chance to meet the per- 
sonnel officers of various firms to find out what 
they expect in resumes an^l interviews. 

Prep^ratkHi of Attorneys 

As has been previously discussed, many attor- 
neys do not know how jtojutiUze a legal assistant ef- 
fectively. These attorneys view the legal assistant 
as the "super-secretary,** an attitude that results 
in misuse of legal assistants with secretarial skills 
and unemployment for legal assistants withoii^ 
secretarial skills. The program should be active «in 
educating aftomeys about le^al assistants, ^ ' 

One means of educating attorneys is through a 
semmar for attorneys held m conjunction with a 
local or state bar function. Many attorneys will at- 
S tend a bar program but will not attend a program 
sponsored by the college alone. At thebar s^ession.a 
particular substantive area, such as divorce, can 
be used as an example of how legal assistants can 
be used. Ethical issues relating to delegation of 
work assignments can be discussed. 'Attorneys who 



are considering hiring a legal assistant will also 
want to know from other attoriwys' experiences 
how they delegate work to" their legal assistants, 
TTiis information should be covered in detail, since 
attorneys directly or indirectly control the hiring 
decisions. Mast attorneys approach the ^ue of 
whether to hire legal assistant^ with considerable 
skepticism and conservatism. Information from 
mher lawyers about what and how they delegate 
and how they get feedb£R:k and case statuji Imports 
is important in overcoming attorney resii^Ktance. . 

Another method of training attorneys in the use 
of U^gal assistants involves the use of a local legal 
assistant department supervisor to aiialyze the 
needs of a firm that is ctmsidering hiritiig legal as- 
sistants. Such an analysis should point up the eco- 
nomics of using legal assistants and intricate areas 
where a legal assistant can help the firm serve 
more clients tetter. 

' Other program resources are readily available 
to assist with placement. The part-tim/e faculty are 
a valuable source for providing information to 
other attorneys about legal assistants. 

The cooperative education program is another 
excellent means of introducing attorneys to legal 
assistants. The cooperative education instructor is 
available to troubleshoot ^problem situations for 
both the attorneys and the students — and cooper- 
ative education involves work experience for the 
^student. Often these temporary placements become 
{^rmanent positions. 

In summary, if the program combines a strong 
admissions program and quality training with vig- 
' orous placement efforts, the r^ults will t)e a viable 
legal assistant program that meets the needs of 
students, employers, and the general community, 

CHECKUSt FOR AN EFFECTIVE 
PLACEMEXr PROGRAM 

Caveats on Placement 

' Has the relationship of careful admissions 
selections to job placenient J)een fully realized? 

Has the legal assistant job market been 
overstated? * 

Hfs a)ntact been maintained with program 
graduates even after they find employment? 

&ISIC Elements * 

Has ABA Guideline 502-(a) been followed Has 
the job market been thoroughly evaluated? ^ 

• Is there a placement set^'ices office under the 
direction of a part-time program staff person or 
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one $p49cift£ p«rsoa (ram the studeot service$ 
«Uiff? 

Has an effective placement brochure for 
employers containing ali the ^saitial , 
information been developed? ' • 
Is there an eff<^tive plsifcemenl handbook for 

students arid graduai«4 cootaining meuial 
information? 

Preparation for Job Hunting 

Has the cooperative education course been used 
to train students in job hunting skills? - 
Have special job placement seminars been held 
with students, graduates, and employers? 

Preparation of Attctf-tfeys . . 

Are seminars being held for attorneys in 
conjunction with a local or state bar functiwi? 

Has a local legal assistant department 
supervisor been used to analyze the needs of 
firms considering hiding legal assistants? 

Have part-time fadUJty been used effectively to 
provide information to other attorqeys about 
legal assistants and the pn^ram? 

Is cooperative education u^ as a meaiis of 
introducing atioriwys to legal assistants? 



secuon IV THE LEGAL ASSISTANT' 

PROGRAM INTRODUCTION 



ABA Guideline G-303 provides ''thu program of 
education for legal assistants shall be at the post- 
seowdary level of instruction; at least sixty se- 
mester or ninety quarter hours or the equivalent of 
which at least thirty semester or forty^five quarter 
-hours must be comprised of general education and 
law-abated tnsurses with at least fifteen semester 
or twenty-twu and om>balf quarter hours com- 
prised of legal specialty courses; and offered by an 
instUution accrtjdited or eligible fur accreditation 
by an^ency rec^ognized by the Council on Post- 
secondar>' Accreditation (COPA)^ the U,S. Office of 
Education or by a nationally recognised institu- 
tional accrediting agency acceptable to the com- 
mittee.** - ^ 

Private, pubUtr, aftd proprietary institutions 
have been uccRMited under these guidelines. Gui- 
deUne'G-3(l3 provides a workable baseline, particu- 
larly fur legal assistant programs located in uni- 
versities and community and junior colleges. ? 

DETERMINATION OF BASIC OBJECTIVES 

The first step in creating the curriculum is to 
determine the general program objectives. Much 
should already have been ccmipleted durinj^ the as* 
sessment of need for the program. The director and 
faculty members should review the local bar sur^ 
vey resillts and discuss curriculum with the advi- 
sory* committee. Once objectives have been deter- 
mined, the curriculum can be designed to meet 
these objectives.l'he crucial factor in determining 
Che thrust of the curriculum, is that of the employ- 
ment prospects for graduates. The curriculum ob- 
viously should be tailored to provide the type of 
legal assistants that Wilt be hired^by the legal com- 
munity. 

Several major questions must be resolved prior 
to the actual designing of the curricblum. 

Generalist V» S^jalist Program. 

Thegeneralist legal assistant is one who is trained 
in several (usually four or fiye) areas of the law. 
The generalist is better equipped to work for the 
small- and medium-sized firms whose members 
practice in many different legal areas. The spe- 
cialiiit is traiaed extensively in only one legal area. 
Specialists uj^ually work for large law firms, cor- 



porate legal departments, or government agen- 
cies. 

Day or Evrafaog program. 

Section IV discussed the relationship of evening 
and day programs to the hiring of faculty. Some 
pn^rams offer both day and evening courses. 

Public V. Private Seem Emptoymaat. 

Virltially all legal assistant programs associated 
with educational institutions stress private sector 
employment. While the federal government has 
devek>ped a legal assistant job series, very few are 
pch»itiotis now ava^abte. Some programs have in- 
eluded courses directly relevant to- public sector 
legal assistants. The mix of program courses 
siH)u]d be related to anticipated employer t>eeds. 

FulMime V. Part-time Students. 

The number of credit hours taken by each^student 
has a direct relationship to the numt>er of course 
sections offered and time of course offermgs. Eve- 
ning programs geared to working students will find 
that these students usually will take only one or two 
courses each semester. , - - 

Training, Restraining or upgrading. 

Many legal assistant programs in areas where at* 
tomeys are not familiar with the utilization of legal 
assistants have decided initially to train a signifi- 
cajjit percentage of law office personnel. The rela- 
tionship of admissions and placement is discussed 
in Section nr. ' 

Recent Grji^uat«s or More Mature stud^ts. 

The difficulties encounter^/lhen a program takes 
a number of recent Ijigh -Sehool graduates are dis- 
cussed in Section III. 



DETERMINATION OF COyRSE PFFERING& 

The following-skills have been identified by the 
American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges as **core skills** which should be included 
somewhere" in every curriculum. These skills in- 
clude knowledg(i of: • 
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• rule of U*gal a:*)iistant 

• ethfcs ' 

• oounsding "V 

• interviewing 

• law office management 

• legul rti^earch 

• Ifgal writiiig , . 
♦^jub-getting skills 

To tea4:h the^ caa* skills to students, sume pro- 
grams have designed basic, required courses in the 
legaJ s>';stem, legal reseaah, legal writing, law of- 
fice management, and inierviifwing and counsel- 
ing. Other prugramusJ have attempted to teach the 
skills as part of the various substantive law 
courses. For examples of how some legal assistant 
progranj^s have included core skills in their curri- 
cula. see the liiiis of course descriptions in this 
Secti(xi- 

The substantive courses developed should re- 
spond directly to the needs expressed by attorneys 
in the survey taken prior to the establishment of the 
program. Must programs have found that the five 
biisic substantive law subjects are: litigation^ real 
estaie law, family law, business organizations, and 
wills/probate, Additioaally, tfiere are significant 
advantages to offering a cooperative education ex- 
perience, as discussed later in this Section. Other 
tJossible substantive course offerings include: 
criminal, labor, tort and insurance, taxation, ad- 
ministrativt?, public sector, consumer, bankruptcy, 
and constitutional law. 

ff 

TEXTBOOKS AND MATERULS 

Lack of complete commercial publications is a 
problem. There are very few textbooks in legal as- 
sistant education that are <:unsidered adetjuate. It 
is necessar>\ therefore, to extensively supplement 
existing texts with forms and materials from the 
instructors; practice. The lack of textbooks is due _ 
to both the newness of the field and the variety of 
practice forms and procedures developed and used 
in different geographical areas. Instructors and 
students usually*feet more comfortabie when some 
text is used; however, piaterjals developed by the 
tocal program will comprise the major source. 

Developing local materials is a difficult task, 
one that requires time and money; The scarcity of 



published works should be recognized by institu- 
tions planning legal assist^t programs and they 
should prqsared to invest substantial amounts 
of mom^^ and faculty time to build the curriculum 
bank. 

The director should coordinate the efforts of the 
faculty to develop the materials, to ensure that 
therfl is noduplicati(M), and that all intended topics 
are incjuded in the curriculum, 

Tlu? first step in developing materials is to select 
an e^wrt in the subject area who has sufficient 
time to prepare them. The person should be com- 
pwsated for the work, with payments conditioned 
upon a final product that conforms to guidelines set 
by the director. Insofar as possible the same person 
who writes the materials should teach the oxirse. 
The additional income enhances the job of the 
part-time instructor and,"more importantly, helps 
to ensure development of usable materials. 

The person selected to write the ^materials 
sluxild analyze his or Jier law practice and the 
practice of others in the a)mmunity to identify the 
types of skills that a le;gal assistant can p^rfdrm in 
the subject area. These skills or competencies 
should then be listed in terms of student behavior, 
i.e., "the student will be able. to gather pertinent 
lacts and th^^ draft a will)' ^ . 

This list of competencies must then be organ- 
ized into a logical sequence for each class session. 
From this the instructor can prepare the class cal- 
endar, assignments* and teaching strategies. This 
basic information should be assembled into a 
course syllabus. The contents of tl^ course syllabus 
is discussed in Section III. 

The most difficult pa^f^iUleveloping good cur- 
riculum materials -is to get the ''experts'' to be- 
come experts in teaching techniques and method- 
ology as well as in the subject matter. The 
instructors shwld be encouraged to devetop nu- 
mercHis alternatives to the lecture atf a teaching 
strategy. It is suggested that th« director insist 

(fthat no more than 50% of the class time be devoted, 
to lecture as has been pointed out earlier. 

The director should prepare written suggestions 
of alternatives to classroom lecture — including 

___role playiTig^ smaJI group dynamics,, in-dass as- _ 
signmeDts with individuar consultations, mock 
hearings, feedback sessions, and pre-testing as a 

V springboard to learning. To improve the student 
interest level, instructors should encourage ques- 
tions and dialogue* The instructor should share 
personal experiences and stories. Class problems 

, and assignments should be pract^ical ^hd interest- 
ing, ami simulations can be followed by critique 



sessions where students share and analyze their 
efforts. 

COOPERATIVE EDUCATION EXPESIENCE 

Cooperalivt* education shmild be a part of ever>^ 
pnigram. Its primary purpose is co provide an i)p' 
port unity for students to work in a legal assistant 
capacity under the supervision of an attorney and a 
program director. Students can apply learned 
skills to real situations. Cooperative education is 
alsoa tireax^itudent confidence builder and a good 
reference for future jobs. Often cooperative experi- 
etice will translate into a permanent full-time posi- 
tion. 

The instructor of cooperative education should 
evaluate an internship position against the pur- 
poses described above. Given the nature and im- 
portance of the internship to the success of the pro- 
gram, both the director and course instructor 
should take sufficient time to cultivate quality in- 
ternship positions. As discussed in Section IJ,' the 
direaor should be given adequate released time to, 
perform this and other functions. 

There should be a written coqjerative education 
agreement between the student, the instructor, and 
the attorney. The instructor should agree to pro- 
vide siipervision of the student, and the student 
should agrtse to work a certain number of hours and 
weeks for the attorney. The attorney should analyze 
his or her practice a/id agree to delegate certain 
tasks to the legal assistant. If the attorney is expe- 
rienced in the use of legal assistants and is already 
in the habit of delegating work» the student should 
undertake tasks similar to those of other legal as- 
sistants already working in the office. Proper dele- 
gation of work ensures that the students will have a 
minimum of clerical duties and can demonstrate to 
the attorney the contribution^ legal assistant can 
bring to an office. The duties the student will per- 
forn\ should be listed on the agreement form. 
^ The crooperative education experience is more 
satisfactory if the student is not compensated, 
since this gives the director or instructor more, 
control over the type of work performed. If the em-, 
pkiyer is paying the student, he or she may attempt 
to assign tasks that do not fit the role of the legal 
■assistant. The. situation then becomes more of a 
traditional employer-ejmployee relationship and 
less of a learning experience for the student. 

COMPETENCY-BASI^D INSTRUCTION (CBl) 

A good legal assistatlt program lends itself to a 
compett^cy-based instructional system. With CBI, 



the training fpr specific skills can ^sily and logi- 
cally be organized into competencies! CBI consists 
of writing objectives for each class session in terms 
erf student behavior. For example, **Given a court 
^f^nion, the student will be able to identify the 
issue(s) with 100% accuracy." Each competency 
i^ould c^taift a measurable statement whenever 
/possibk Each class period shtnild have three to 
seven cc:jmpetencies. The competency descriptions 
are distributed to the students at the beginning of 
the course, which allows students lo avoid the usual 
' guessing games regarding the instructor's pre- 

fer^ces. Students are then evaluated by testing to 
ascertain whether they have mastered the compe- 
^eiKies.- Mastery of competencies will insure 
^uccess in the course. While CBI may appear to in- 

^ volve a great tteal of work, it is actually an easy way 
for teachers to plan and organize courses! (For 
(yrthi* information cKi instructk)nal objectives and 

^competencies, see Mager, Robert F., Preparing 
Id^ructioiuU Objectives^ Fearon Publishes: Bel- 
4)nt, CA1962.)- ' 

I Tte mitlin^^s shown in the Appendix are samples 
erf ocHirse materials for an Introduction to Parale-^ 
ga^ism which has been developed as a CBI 
course; * 

■ , ■ 1 " • 

1 qiECiUJST FOR THE CURRICULUM 

ABAGuideUaes . 

Has^ the program been designed to conform to Gui- 

Det^rminatioi of Basic Objectives 

^as the curriculum l^n planned and designed 
tb vam. projected employment needs? Are? the 
fallowing major issues resolved: 

a. getwral is t V, specialist program? 

b. day or evening program? 

c public v; private sector employment? 
id^ full-time V. part-time students? 
I e, training tow personnel or restraining and 
1 uptrading law crffice persmji\el? 
|f. recent high school graduat^ or more 
mature students? 



D^mninatioo oi Course Offerings 

Has tte curriculum been designed to include tl^e 
"^glc core skills? . 

Does the curriculum ^ provide substantive 
course 4n the various areas of employer 
needs? \ ^ 



Textbooks ajKl Materials ^ 

Has there been a review of available texts for 
each of the courses? 

Has the best available text'be^ selected for 
each course? 

Has the necessary financial commitment been 
matte to develop local materials? 

Has an expert been found to write the materials 
and leach the course? . 

^ - Has the expert been given sufficient guideliiifs 
•for developing course materials? 
' Have Insfructors been provided with sufficient 
• teaching techniques in addiUon to lectures? 
Cooperative Education JExperien<» 

Have the purposes of cooperative education be«i 
determioed? 

Has written agreement between instructor, stu- 
dent, aijd employer been developed? 
Is there a policy with regard to whether students 
are to be paid for the internship experience?' 
Competency-Based Instructic« . , 

Has competency-based instruction been consi- 
dered for various courses? ^ 

Have instructors been oriented to possible ^- 
pUcatiwj of CBI to the courses? 

Clirricuhim Outline 

A model curriculum Is presenfed here. It should 
serve as a basis forcurriculum pl;irtning. However 
experience has showh that one model is not atJ.e- 
quate for all programs. Thus, the options developed 
by the six AACJC demonstration colleges are pre- 
sented for examination in the Appendices. No one. 
curriculum should be adopted in its totality and ' 
careful consideration should be given to local 
priofities in structuring the curriculum. 

CURRICULUM OUTLINE 
First Semester , ' • 



Introduction to the Legal System ' 
L^al Research 
Accounting I 
Business Law I 
English Compositlori 

Seooi^ Sem^ter ^ 

Legal Writing 

Legal Interviewing & Counseling 
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3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
15 

3 
3 



^in<ss Law II • 

Political Science 

Elective ' . 

Third Seoi^er 

Law Off k:e Maoa^ement 
Cooperative Internship 
Estate*Probate 
Carew Elective 

Business Elective ^ 

Fouitli Semester f 

Litigation . 
. Career Elective 
Social, SdexKs Elective 
Elective ' 
Elective ^ 

Career Eiectives 

Administrative Law 
Corporations and Commercial Law 
Crhninal Law 
^^■"amily Law 
Real Property Law 
Tort and Insurance^ Law 



3 
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15 
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3 
3 
3 
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3 
3 
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3 
3 

15 



DESCRIPTION QF REQUlftED COURSES 
Introduction to tbe Legal System 

The course is .designed tq provide a general 

• perspective of >he- legal system and a specified 
knowledge of the present ,and potential role of the 
legal ^stattt within. tAat system, ^Students will 

,be exposed to the operations and structures of the 
court^ system, atfroinistrative agencies, private * 
law firms, public sector law offices." legal clinics, 
And pre-paid legal plans. Significant considera' 
tlon will be given to legal ethics in evaluating 
what tasks, skills, and roles are now and may in 

- tfae^utnre be fulfilled. 1 - 

Course objectives are to provide working 
knowledge of the present structure of the legal 
system in the state, to provide an understanding 

■of the basic legal jssues facing a legal assistant, 
to provide a perspective on the possible future de- 
vel(^ments in the use of legal assistant^ in the 
law. including legal insurajke plans and legal 



dinics, practice of law. the statutory fratnewcyk 
far tht^ prevention of unauthorized practice and 
theCod^uf Professional Responsibility, ' 

Legal Reteardi 

This course u designed to provide the students 
with a working knowledge of *the major tech- 
niques of le^jal research. Students will con^plete 
assigned pn>bleins in leyal research. Course ob 
joctives are to brin^ to students a fatnilian'ty with 
major twoks in the law library. In addition, the. 
course will give*'students a basic knowledge of 
Shephard's Citations. West Digest system arid key 
numbers, American Law Reports, legal periodi- 
cals, state revised statutes, state digests and le- 
gislative, historj- research. re^ardif^g the state le- 
gislature. * 

Leg^ Writing 

Tliis course is designed to provide the student 
wtJlv ^J|»i^ng,vkhowledge. of the major tech- 
;niques..^|§|j writings Student's will prepare of- 
.■fice ^Jjj||^nda;_ ^tu acquire a basic 

knowfi3igCof4he 'fQrtnaVof a tegarmemorandum, 
the purpose of^ a lagal memorandum;" the proper 
forms for legjl citations, and the drafting of ex- 
tensive .intra-off'ice memoranda, . and other" legal 

Legal lotery.iewiog—CwnseJing 

^ This course is designee^ to sharpen verbal com- 
munication skills. Students will receive training 

inteiviewinK technique^, negotiationvand coun- 
seUng, Role-playing and video tape will be un- 
listed 10 assist in the develdpment of verbal skills. 

The course ubjtjctive is to improve ability m 
verbal comft^ujiication and interviewing, counsel- 
mg, negotiating and advocacy situations. The stu- 
detit will be prepared to conduct fact-finding in* 
terview^ .witi\ clieiUs, to listen effectively, to 
provide courvseling a^^sistance where appropriate, 
to hanflle the difficult case and to negotiate with 
governmen^fal agencies and a t torneys . ^. 

Law Office 5|aiiagemeni . , 

- This course analyzes th^ fundamental objec- 
tives oi the* 'management of a law office, ihe„ 
various machines used in a,4aw office, basic in- 
diting and, filing principles, and accounting 
methods. Major; attention will be given to the de- 
velopment of and use of sy$ tern iza lion in the law 
office, in the expectation of increasing efficiency 
to reduce leg^l costs. 



Course content includes principles of law office 
maoagement, personnel in a law office, machines 
used in a law office, the anticipate ust^ of com- 
puters in a law office; basic indexing and filing 
principles, the use of monitor systems to pwvent 
malpractice suits, accouniing methods used in 
the practice of law, and ^he tlevelopment and use 
of **5iystems'' in law i)ffice practice. ' 

CocH>^ative loiern^ip 

The main objective of this course is lo.proiride 
the student with an opportunity to observe and 
gain practical worlt experience under the supervi- 
sicm of an attorney, legal assistant, or other legal 
personnel During the semester, the student will 
, meet regularly in seminars with the instructor to 
discuss and evaluate the progress in the field ex- 
perience and to discuss his/lier role m the^iegal 
services delivery team. 

Estate Probate ^ 

. . ; ; . 

This course provides the basic legal concepts 
of the more comn^on forms of wills and trusts, as 
•well as intestacy; a :^U^ 4>f t 
principles of luv appl^f^bJe to eat^ the organiza- 
tioo and jurisdiction of . the prd)ate court; and an 
anal>^ is of ^estate administration and fiduciary 
accounting. 

The student will be able to understand the 
more common forms of wills, trust agreements, 
applying the principles Df law applicable to es* 
tates artd trusts. The student will understand the 
jurisdiction and procedure of the stale probate 
court system and the administration of trusts and 
estates. The student will be able to prepare estate 
andjiduciary probate forms and assist in prepar- 
' ing tax returns, 

Ccwrse objectives are to enable the student to 
have a knowl^ge of the legal history of estates 
and the planning pn^cedures that have developed 
over the years aaW^be cpgnizant of the legal terms 
usc^ to describe the various components of estate 
planning. 

Litigation ' Ir 

This course is to provide an understanding of 
the fundamental principles of the preparation for 
J/*^' of civil ami criminal cases, Upga compleiian 
of tfiis course, the successful student Will be ablcf 
to draft pfeadings^ motions and otlfer documentJ^ 
rqquif=edirt"'lnther u civil or criminal action;, un- 
derstand trial and appeal procedures; and under- 
stand the form.s and procedures requi^^d by the 
cixirt cl^k's office. 



DESCRIPTION OF CAREEH ELECTIVES 
Administrative Law , • 

This course will analyze the function of variyus 
govx*mnu;nt agencies and the Jicope of their ia- 
voiveimfnt with the legal field. 

Course objectives ificlude thiwe of providing the 
student with knowledge of the function of uxlminis- 
trative agencies and how the legal assistant can 
perform many services in the public sector of gov- 
ernment agencies, enabling the student to perceive 
the coiKoiTiitant developmeht of administrative law 
with the growm of public administration, enabling 
the student to perceive the administration of jus- 
tia' in public administration, enabling the student 
to delineate between "due process" in criminal 
justiceand civil justice, and enabling the student to 
observe th#roleof "hearing officers." 

CorporaiMW^f^i^oaimerciai Law 

This coursie is to teach students a general un- 
derstlmding of businesses in various" forms and to 
convey a genera! understanding qf the laws gov- 
erning business' transactions. Students wilt learn 
the b^sic law of contracts, partnerships, corpoi^- 
tions and the Uniform Commercial Code. Emphasis 
will be on drafting documents appropriate to 
various business transactions. 

Crimiiial Law 

A general survey course of study will be pursued 
to permit the students to gain a comprehensive un- 
dersUintlTng of the provisions of the State Criminal 
Code and other statutory provisions relating to 
criminal acts. 

The content of the course will include the court 
system and how it works; the criminal justice ^iys- 
tem from arrest to trial decisions; elements of 
various crimes such as murder, rape, larceny, 
conspiracy, ^tc. ; and criminal procedure questions 
such as search and seizure, Miranda warnings, 
suppression of evidence. 



FamUy Law * * 

This couTiie will cover the basic substantive law 
in the 'area traditionally known as "family law." 
Subjects covered will be adoptions; guardianships; 
flon-support; uncontested and conteste<l divorces; 
child custody; and paternity. The emphasis of th^ 
class will be upon truiningjhe^itudent in the skills 
necessary to a legal assistant working in the area of 
family law. This will include the use of family court 
forms, the preparation of pleadings and proposed 
decrees, the drafting of property settlement agree- 
ments, and the use of interviewing checklists. 

Real Property L^w \ ' 

This course will cover general real property law, 
purchase and sales agreements, mortgages, leases, 
easements, deeds, closings and recordings of docu-' 
ments and title searches. 

Course objcKrtives'are to provide the basic con- 
cepts of the law of real property, including leases, 
purchase and sales agreements, options, ease- 
ments, deeds, and closing procedur«^s. recording 
and searches. , • ' • 

The student will be able tp draft lea'Scs, pur- 
chases and sales agreements, mortgages, notes, 
options, easements, and deeds. The student will 
understand closing procedures. The student will be 
able to do title searches and abstracts. 

Tort and Insurance Law * ' 

This course prepares the student to assist attor- 
neys and corporations in tort and insurance law. 
The course covers the primary legal principles of 
tort and insoirance law and the various means of 
establishing insurance plans. Students will be 
trained in the use of specific forms and procedures 
utilized in tort and^nsurance work, 

Ctwrsecontent includes intentional torts, negli- 
gence, causation, proximate cause, strict liabili- 
ties, employer's liability, nuisance, misrepresen- 
tation, liability insurance, and casualty 
insurance. 



Kcuoo V COUpE OUTLINES 



Th** course out Hnesi suggest material which 
might be covered in a typical course on the specific 
area of taw. Obviously, modification of both curric- 
ulum" and course content^ will occur based on the 
needs identified by the local advisory committees 
and etnplojr-ers. The material presented here has 
been reviewed by instructors representing quality 
legal assistant programs. 

Each qourse outline includes performance ob- 
jectives for the studt?nt. These are stated in, terms 
of what the student should be able to do as a result 
of the course instruction/ The objectives are 
derived from the nature of the tasks the legal as- 
sistant will be required t^ perform. Course content, 
instructional methodology^ and course materials 
are designed to meet the stated objectives. Objec- 
tives should be revised or expanded to meet the 
level of performance requirtJd and new objectives 
constructed to meet local requirements. 

A list of suggested texts arid references has been 
included for each, course. This list is not exhaustive 
and additional reference works are readily avail- 
able. However, few textbooks have been produced 
specifically for legal assistSm' programs. Cohse- 
-Xjuently, there is a paucity of suggested texts. In- 
structors will often have4:o develop their own ma-. 
';terials for classroom use. (See Section IV, 
iTextbooks and Materials.) 

These course outlines cover only the basic 
courses common to most legal assistant pro||fams. 
^Additional courses should be developed suit the 
needs of the local community. Such technical spe- 
cialty courses as consumer law. environmental 
law. bankruptcy, rights of the disadvantaged, labor 
law, or women and the law might be consjidered, 
depending on" the need and advice of the advisory 
committee. In addition, ho attempt has been made 
to outline non-technical courses which would noth 
ijpally fee offered by the institution. Thus, although 
lijlnglish Composition. Accounting I, Typing and so 
fo rth a re c o mm o n iainany program^ they are not 
included in, the course outlines since they are as* 
sumed to already be in existence. 




REQUIRED COURSES 

DVTRODUCTION TO THE LEGAL SYSTEM 
Hours Per Week 

Class: 3 
Cwne*D€seriptkio 

This course is required for all degr^ candidates in 
the Legal Assistant Prograrti. The course is dt?- 
signed to provide a general perspective of the legal 
system and a specific knowledge of the present and 
Ddtential role of the legal assistant within that sys- 
tem. Students wilJ be expwed to the operation and 
structures t)f the court system, administrative 
agencies, private law firms, public sector law of- 
fices, legal clinics, and pre-paid legal plans. Sig- 
nificant OOTsideration will be given to legal ethics 
in evaluating what tasks, skills, and roles are now 
and may in the future be fulfilled by the legal as- 
sistant in e^h legal area. ^ • > 

Maijor biviskttis 

L An Overview of the Legal System and the 

Role oj the Legal Assistant 
JL Legal Ethics, Unauthorized Practice, and the; 

Code of Professional Responsibility 
-III The Legal Assistant in 'the Operation and 

Structure of Legal Insurance Plans, Legal 

Clinics,' etp. 

Mv, Instructional Methodology 
V, Texts and Referi^nces ^ - 

L An Overview of the Legal System, and the 
Rde oi the Legal Assistant 



A. Performance Objectives 



The student should be able to discuss 
^nd ^tlino the Jegal system -of the 
state by showing the structure of and 
appropriate relationships between the 
various governmental units. 
The student should be able to define 
the jurisdictional powers for the 
various courts. 



3L The student shoufd have a workiogfa- 
miHarity with liasic legal termm^ 
aod law office siruciure, 

B. Units of losiructu^ 

L Structure oi ibxn federal court sysr 
tern. 

1 Structure of the slate court system' 

3. Jurisdictional amounts that can be 
; handled in various court lystems. 

4- Basic litigation concepts and the ap- 
peals procedure from various state 
aud federal courts. 

5* Structure of a law officer including the 
personoel involved and the division of 
labor ammg them, 

t Differences in law practice between a 
large and small law firm, 

7, Ag^cies and organizations operating 

as law offices in the state. ' 
♦ 

8. Administrative . agencies that <Jeai 
with legal or quasi-legal issues. 



Legal Ethics, Unauthorized Practice, and the 
Code of Professional Responsibility 

A. Performance Objectives 

1. The student should be able, either in 

, writing or orally, to describe ethicar 
standards affecting the legal assistant 
in relationship to specific ethipaJ 
problems. 

2. The student should develop- a clear 
definition of the unauthorized practice 
of law amklie able to give examples of 
such practice. 

i The student should be able to relate 
* the Code of Professional Responsibiii- 
. ty to specific problems and give, ei- 
ther in writing or orally, the correct 
ethical solution to various prob^ms; 

B. Units of Instruction 

f 



1. The' statutory framework that 
operates to prevent the unauthorized 
practice of law. 

2. The function of the bar committee on V, 
the unauthorized practice of law. 

3. The function of the bar committee , 
providing for discipline of attorneys. | 



4. The definition of the "unfiuthorized 
practice of law," 

5. The^ode of Professional Responsibil- 
ity and bi^ it relates t6 the legal as- 
sistant. ^. 

6. The issues pro ancf eoaof accredita- 
tion of legal assistant training pro- 
grams. . 

7. The issues pro and con of certification 
of practicing legal assistants. 

III. The Ugal Assistant within the Operation of 
legal Insurance Plans, and Legal Clinics. , 

A. Performance Objectives 

L The student should be able to prepare 
a chart showing the relationships of 
\ new and current legal plans such as 

'legal insurance plans/ legal clinics, 
. and others. 

2. The student should be able to define 
. ^ the role and function of the legal as- 

sistant in each siich plan. 

B. Units of Instruction 

; 1. The various legal insurance plans 

presently in existence in tbe United 
States. 

2. The various legal clinic structures, in- 
cluding a discussion of Jacoby & 
Meyers. , 

3. .The role thi^t legal assistants might 
play in either legal insurance schemes 
or legal clinics. 

4. The advantages and disadvantages of 
allowing legal assistants to practice 
without the direct supervision of, an 
attorney (wh«re this is ,not unauth- 
orized practice). 

IV. Instructional Methodology 

A. New material is introduced by lecture. 

B. Guest lecturers speak on such ?opics as 
local legal clinics, the bar association 

— -censorcommittee, ere* — 

G. Students participate in class discussion. 

Texts and References • * 

A. Statsky, Iptroducttoo to Paralegalism, 

West Publishing Company. St. Paul, 



Minnesota, 1974 plus 1977 supplement- 
B,, American Bar Assaciaivon, Cqde (rf Pro-. 
fetsk»iml RetpoMibilUy^ at^ adopted in 
your state. 

LEGAL HESEARCH 
Hours Per Week 

Class: 3 

Course D^ripiimi 

This course is required fur all si.iudents in the Legal. 
Assistant Program. It is designed to provide stu- 
dents with a working familiarity with major books 
in the law library. It includes practice in finding 
and imerpa^ting sututes* case law and adminis- 
trative regulations. It also gives the student expe- 
rience in using digests, citaiors. ALR, encyclope- 
dias and liombooks. 

Major DivisicMis ' 

I. Overview of Legal Research 

II. Statutes^ • 
III: Case Law 

IV. Miscellaneous Research Volumes 

V. Instructional Methodology 
VL . Texts & References 

L Overview of Legal Research 
A, Performanoe Objectives, 

1. The student should be lible to explain 
why legal researQli is an important 
skill for the legal assistant. 

2. The student should- b^ able to identify 
sources of the law. 

3. Xhe student should be able to distin- 
' guish" between official and unofficial 

sources of law and between primary 
and secondary sources. 

4. The student should be aljle to plan a 
research, project. 



"BVnjTnns of Instruction ^ " 

1. The Purpose oi legal R^earch. 

2. Tke Legal AssisUint artd L^al Re- 
search ^ 

3. The Legal System: Sources pf the Law 
a. Executive 



b, Legislative 

c. Judicial • 

4- Official and Unofficial Swrces 
5. Primary and Sapondary Sources 
—^6. feegal Terminology 



IL Statute 



A. Performance Objectives 

L the student should be able to read and 
interpret a statute by applying .it to a 
fact situation, 

2. The student should be able to locate 
federal and state statutes. 

3. The student should be ^ie to corr^tly 
Cite a statute. . . 

s 4. The student should be able to Sh<^ar- 
dize a statute. . - 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Drafting Statutes As an Exercise in 
Understanding. 

2. Federal Statutes. ' . 

3. State Statutes 

4. How to Read 

5. How to Paraphrase * 
(ir-How to Locate 

7. How to Apply a Statue to a Fact Situa- 
tion ^ . . 

8. Correct CiUtion Form 

9. Legislative History 

10 Slujpardizing a Statufe 



HI. Case Law 



A. Performance Objectives 

L The student should be able to brief a 
f • case and correctly apply it to a fact 
situation. • \ 

2. The stpdent should be able to ]cx:ate a 
case using the digest system. 

3. The student sh<xjld be able to correctly 
cite a case. — ^ — ^ — — ^ 



4. The student should be able to shepar- 
dize a case. 

^ B. Units of Instruction 

1. The Federal and State Reporter Sys- 
tems. 



2. Hm lu R<»d and Brief Cases. 

3. PrecetJeat and AnaJc^ - Applying 
Case Law to a P^xci SituaUon. 

i. Usiiig a Digest U) Find Cas^. 

5. Correct Cas^ Citation/ 

6. Sbepardmng a Casi^: 

A, Perfoj^mance Objectives 
• 

1. The student should be able id lcK;:ate 
information m all volumes. 

2. The Student should be able to apply 
the information to a fact situation. 

3. The studeiit^hould bie able to cite in- 
formation correctly. 

B. Units of Instruction 

Hornbooks an4 Treatises 
. 2. Constitutional Material , 

3. American Law Reports 

4. Words & Pharases: Dictionaries 

5. Legal Periodicals 

6. Looseleaf Services 

7. Restatements 
li. Administrative Law 
9. Attorney General opinions 

•Imtruictionai Methodolojgy 

A. New information is introduced by lec- 
ture. 

B. Practice assignments are made for each 
set of volumes. ' 

'Texts & References 

A. Price iind Bitner, Effective Legal Re- 
search; tittle. Brown and Company, 
Boston, 1969. . 

B. Harvard Law Review, A Uniform System 
^ Citaik)!}, Loretl Press, Massachusetts 

1976. 7—* .^ - ■ - . ■ 

C. Pollack, Fuij4amentals of Legal Re- ^• 
search. Foundation Press, Brooklyn, , 
1%7. \ • 

D. Cohen, How to Find the Uw, 7th Ed.. 
West Publishiiig Company. St.' Paul, 
Mimtesota, 197§ 



e. Statsky. Lc^UlaHve AnaJyste: How to 
Ute Statutes and ReguUtkms, West Pub- 
lishing Company.. St. Paul. MinnesoU. 
1975. 

F. Statsky & Wernet. Case Analysis ***ui|- 
damenUls of Legal Writfn|, West Pub- 
lishing Company. St. Paul, Minnesota, 

1977. 

G. Rombauer, Legal Problem Solving: 
'Analysis^ Research & Writing, West Pub- 
lishing Company, St. Paul. Minnesota, 
1978. ■ 

^ H. s'tatsky. Legal Research, Writing and 
Analysis: Some Starting Points, West 

, Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minneso- 
ta. 1974. 

LEGAL WRITWG 

Hours Per Week 

Class: 3 " 

Course DescriptiM 

This course is required for all program degree 
candidates. Students will concentrate on fami- 
liarizing themselves with the language and format 
of legal documents. Emphasis will be on writing 
inter-^fice-memoranda after completing any nec- 
'fessary legal research but other documents such as 
business letters, briefs, pleadings, contracts, wills, 
partjwrship agi;pements and corporation papers 
wjU be introduced. Legal research is a prerequi- 
site. ' * 

M^rDivisktts ' 



Introduction 
Inter-office Memoranda 
*Appel late Briefs 
Pleadings 
Letters 

Miscellaneous Documents 
Instructional Methodology 



I. 

n. 
111. 

IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 

VIII. Texts 



Introduction ' 
A, Performance Objectives 

1. The student should be able to explain 
the importance of good legal writing 
techniques for the legal assistant. 



2. Tlu; siudene should be abk la Ukulily 
steps in the writing process. 

X Tb^ student should be able to u$e 
proper te«al lerpamolagy; 

4. The Mud«»t should be able ta car* 
rect citation iurrn^. 

B. Units of Instructi^ 

h Importance of L€;ga] writing for the 

UgaJ As^iatant 
2. The Writing Proice&s • ^ 

a. Pre-writing 

b. Compreben$ive Working Outiii:^ 

c. Rough Draft 

d. Revision 

X Use of Advocacy in Legai Writing 

a. How to Use It Appropriately 

b. Techniques of Persuask)n 

4. Review of Legaf Term iny logy 

5, Review of Ugal Citatkin Forms 

Inter-office Memoranda 
|*erfoniniance Objectives 

L^The student should be able to organize 
and draft an inter*olfice memoran- 




dum. * ' 
2, -fhe student should 



proper 
- foi^ms. 



jince memc 
be ablr^o 



(ermtnolti^ ^nd 



use 
citation 



B. Units of Instructioo 
L Purpose 

2. Format t ' 

* . ■ 

3. Organisation. Style, Content 
Appd late Briefs 
,A. Performance Objectives 



<l. The student should be able to organize 

and draft an appellate brief. 
2. The student should be able to use 
— * — pn>per terminology —anB Station 
forms. 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Purpose 

2. Format • 

3. Organization, Style, Content 



IV, Pleadings 

A. Performance Ctojectives 

1. The student should be able to explain 
* the purpose of various pleadings. 

2. The studait shc^ld be able to draft 
vvaricms pleadings. 

3. Thestud«]t shmikibeabletous^form 
" bo(As and i^jier forms as a guide in 

drafting, 

B. Units (rf Instruction 

h Using Forms Files and Form Books 
correctly. 

a. What they are 

b. How to locate information 

c. Avoiding abuse of forms 

V 2, Purpose a^d Cwtwt 
a. Complaint 
4>. Answer 

Order for Judgement 

d. Motions 

e. Disa>very Devices 

V. , Letters % 



A. Performance Objtxtives 



L The student should be able to draff an 
opinion letter. 

'2. Tl^ studeot should be able to draft a 

letter requesting infprmation. 
3. The student should be able to draft a 
^ letter answering inquiri^. 

Vi: Miscellamsous Documents 

A Performance Objectives 

1. The student shouId.be able to draft 
each of the various documents. 

1 The student should be able to research 
the legal requisites of each of the doc- 
uments. ' ' 

3. The student should be able to use form 
"IbooJcs and <^her forps as a guide in 
drafting. 

B. Units of4nstruction 

1. lieview of Use of Forms 

2. How to determine the local require- 
ments for various documents. 



3a 



3, Concern 

ar Contracts 

b. WilU 

c. L^iie . • V. ' , 
dr Partnership Agrwmtint 

e. Cocporate Documents 

f . Pow«r of Altofney 

'Vli la^ructkmai &tetbodok>£y ^ 

A. New itateriaJ is introduced by lecture. 

B. Problems are assigned to students in 
•tticbarea. ' , . 

VIII. Texts, and Reference Materials 

fX- Dickerson, The FusdameatjUs «rf Legal 
I DrMUng, Little, Brown & Co.. Boston, 
1965. 

B. Stratsky & Wemet. Caae'iUtalysif and 
Fujidameotal« of Ugal WrUing, West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minneso- 
ta . 

C. Harvard Law Review. A Uniform System 
ot CitaUoo/ Lorell Press, Boston. 1976. 

D. Brand & White, Legal WrlOug: The 
Strategy of Persuasi^ St. Marin's 
Press, New York, 1976 - 

E. . Rombauer, Legal Problem .Solving: 

Anafysis, Retearch * Writing, West Pub- 
lishing Company, St. Paul. Minnesota, 
1978 

♦ • 

F. Statsky, Legal Refearch. Writing and - 
Analysis: Some Starting Points, West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minneso- 
ta, 1974 • T 



LEGAL INTERVIEWING AND COUNSELING 

■ ■ , I ■ 

Houi^ Per Week ' i 

Class: 3 - 

Course Description 

"Tlus course is designed to sharpen verlxil com- 
munication skills. The student will receive training 
in interpersonal communication, in interview tech- 
niques, and in counseling. The student will learn to 
plan interviews and use interview chfccklists, as 
well as to listen effectively. Role-playing and 
video-tape will be used to assist in the developmeiit 
of verbal skills. 



l^fer otvitktts 

1- Int«T)ersdna|,Conimunicatioti 
H. Intendew Techniques 

III. Insiructwnal Methodol(«y 

IV. Texis.and References 

I' . loterpersaoal Communication 

A. Parfarmaiw^ Objectives 

1, The student «hou]d be able to explain 
how an understamiing of psychologi- 

/ caJ principles can contribute to better 
communication. 

2. The student should be able to li«t ob- 
stacles to communication and meth- 
ods for overcoming these. 

B. Units oUnstruction ^ 
L Psyctological Principles 

a. Transactional Analysis 

b. "Helping Relationship" of Carkoff 
& Berensm 

2. Listening Techniques . 

3. Obstacles to Communication 

4. yse of open-ended questions as 
posed to structured questions/ ' 

5. Arrangement of office furniture in 
method c^inducive to effective inter- 
viewing. 



II. 



Interview Techniques 

A. Perfoi;mance Objectives 

L Tl^ student should be able to plan and 
omiptete an interview. ■ ^ ^ 

t The student should be able to list types 
of informatioo essential to a legal in- 
terview. 

3'. The student should be able to assess 
the impact an interview would have on 
a jury. 

-B* 4Mits <rf tastruction — — — 



I 



Interview Approaches 

a. Structured 

b. CUent<entet»l 

c. In-depth 

d. Group 
Stress 




Typical lt*gal iniervie^iii, 

a. Initial cliwt 

b. Fulk)w-up clk»ni^* \Vn 

^ (1) Friijndly i^ -^ 
. (2) Neutral 

HiisentiaJ Infornuttitm 
• * 

a. Name 

b. Addressi 

c. Telephone 
tl. Occupation 

e. Nature of Prcrf)lem ^ ; 

f. Step^ clktHt should take 
Steps office will t4ke 

MisceManeous Issues 

a ' Explaininii role 44s Legal Assistant 

b. Handhni; the irate or upset client 

c. Discussing fees if appropriate 

d. Determining client eligibility if ap- 
propriate ^ 

e. Use of interview check^lists 



lU. Instructional Methodology 



I 



IV 



A. New material is introduced by l^ture 

B. Students role-play interview situations 

C. Outsiders are brought in for students fa 
interview 

C, Video-tape is used so that sludents may 
critique themselves and see 4mprove- 
ment frdm beginning of course to end. 

E. Critiques by other clatss members 

Texts aj^ References 

A. Shaffer, Legal Intervie^ring and Counsel- 

. ii^ (Nutshell Series), West Publishing 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota, 1976. 

B. Bingham. How to Interview, Harper & 
Broi^, 195a. ' - 

C. Garrett, interviewing: Its Principles k 
MetiUHls, Family Association of America, 

D- Statsky, "Legal Interviewing'MntfCKluc* 
^ tkm to Paralegalisnit West Publishing 
Company, St. Pa.ul, Mfnnesota, 1974. 



LAW OFFIC| BIANAGEMENT 



I*. 



need for- legal serivces at a rtKluced cost has 
tni^^^essitate^review of all phases of law office pro- 
cedures ip ^ hopes of achieving savings that can 
benefit cU^ts. This cmirse anaty:^s the funda- 
mental objectives of the management of a law of- 
fice, the various machines used in a law office, 
basic indexing and filing principles, and account- 
ing methods. Mjnor attention will t»e given to the 
development of ^nd use of systemizatiori in the law 
(tffices, in the ejtpectation of increasing Efficiency 
to reduce legal^^osts. 

*^ M4K^ Divislonf ' ■ ^ 



I 



i. Principles of Law ^Office Management 
IL Law Office F^rsocnel 

in. Machines Used in a Law Off ice and the Anti^ 
cipated Use of Computers | 
IV. Basic Indexing and Filing . .^-^ 

y. , Accounting Methods Used in a Law Office 

VL The Use of **Systems'' in Law Office Prac- 
tice 

VII. Miscellaneous Law Office Managemem 
. Techniques 

Vni. Instructional Methodology 

IX. Texts and References 

I. Principles of Law Office ^VIa^ageme^t 

A. Performance Objectives * ^ 

<| L The student should know and be able 

' to apply the principles of law office 
management. 

2. The student should liable to relate all 
procedures and factors involved with 
the management of a law office to the 
basi c principle s. 

' B. Units of Instruction 

^ 1. Classical Organization Theory 

2. H|man Relat«ms Theory 

3. Implications for Efficient Handling of 
, Law Office Per^nnel 
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A. Perfurmano? Objectivei> 

h The student tihtMld be able to idenufy 
. periiomid in reiaUCwi to ^ of law 
firm. 

• 2. The student should be able to under- 
stand the interrelationship of uU p^r- 
soonel and their functions. 
3. The student should be able to make 
personnel assignments appropriate to 
function, 

• B. Units of Instruction 

L Identification and Fimction of Law Of- 
fice Per^nel 

2. ^terviewing and Hmxn^ Uw Office 
Personnel 

3. Supervising and Marking Assignmaits 
to Law Office Personnel 

Machines Used m a Law Office and the Anti- 
cipated Use of Cointjuters 

A, Performance Objectives 

1, The student should be to describe and 
operate machines used in the law of- 
fice, 

2. The student should be able to partici- 
pate in the decision to-purchase office 
machines. 

2, The stuctents should be able to de- 
scribe the need for and anticipated use, 
of computers. 

\ ' ' ' . 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Deciding to Use Office Equipment 

a. . Management Considerations 

b. Cost. factors 

c. Buying versus I^jasing 

2. Function and Use of Office Machines 

a. Dictating Equipment 

b. Copying Equipment 

...^_ __c^ Typewriters and Automatic Type- 
writers ► 

^ 3. Use of Computers * 

a. Legal Research 

b. Litigation 

c. Billing 



IV. Basic Indexing and Filing ' 
A Performance Objectives 

L The student should be able to under- 
standlhoroughly the principles of in- 
dexing and filing hi a law office. 

2/ Thi? student shcHild be able to set up an 
iiKiexing and filing system. 

, B, Units of Instructian 

1. How to Set Up a Filing System" 

a. Alphabetical 

b. Numerical ' 
. c. Aipha-minieric 

2. How to Open and Close Files 
• 3. Information Contained in Files 

4. Centralized vs. Decentralized Filing 

5. Developing a Retrieval System 

a. Form Files 

b. Keysort Method of Retrieval 
Accwinting Mj^hods Used in a Law Office 

A. Performance Objectives 

1. The student should be able to explain 
the need in a law,office for an effective 
accounting and refwrting system. 

2. The student should be able to apply 
and use basic accounting procedures 
and methods of a law office. 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Importance of Timely Billing 

2. Ways of Billing, Ciiems 

a. Hourly 

b. Retainer f 

c. Contingent Fee 

d. Percentage 

e. By the Case 

3. Ledger Bookkeeping Systems 
^ri^e-^lt-On^e B<x)k keeping S ystem s 

VI. The Use of "Systems" in Law Office Prac- 



V. 



4 



tice 



A. Performance Objectives % : 

1. The student should be able to define 
what is meant by "systems" and how 



*thU kind of procedure, pianning and 
, <levek>piiig a systems approach, can 
aid in effective law office mana|;es 

X Tha student should be able to tell how 
**sy&tenvi*' differ from other, more 
traditionuK law office management 
^ * approaches. * ^ 

3. The student should be able tu devtilqp 
' eff^live systems man^ement. 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Systeml2atU>n of Law Office Manage^ 
ment . 

2. DevelcH)ijng the Systems Approach 

^ 3, traditional Principles and Procedures 

for Law Office Management Compared 
with a System Approach. 

VIL Miscellaneous Law , Office Management 
Techniques 

A. Performance Objectives 

1. The student should be able to describe 
a law office s^aff manual. 

2. The student should be able to describe 
and explain the usefulness of various 
timekeeping systems. 

3. The student should be able tq describe 
and explain the usefulness of various 
monitor systems. 

B. Units of Instruction ^. 
L Law Office* Staff Manual 

a. What it contains 

b. Why it. is Desirable 

. 2. Time Keeping Systems > 

a. Why Time Keeping is Desirable 

b. Various Time Keeping Systems 

c. Procedures for Implementing 
Time Keeping Systems Etfectively 

?. Calen^r and Monitor Systems 

a. De finition : _ J_ 

^ b. Explanation of several types 

(1) Diary 

(2) Slip/Perceptual CsJendar 
. ^3) File Notation 

c. Evaluation erf types 



VIIL Instructional Methodolc^y 



A. New material is introduced by lecture. 

B. Salesmen fnm various companies make 
presentations regarding the use of equip/^ 
ment, ijookke^ing systems, etc/ 

C. Students are given sample forms to fill 

IX. Texts and References 

A. Strong and Clark, Law Office Manage* 
mem. West Publishing Com t^ny, St. 
PauL Minnesota, 1974 

B. Altman and WeiL How to Manage the Law 
Office* Matthew Bender, New York, loo- 
seleaf servic^Hipdated regularly. 

C. Manual for Managing the Law Officet 

Prentice Hall. New York, looseleaf ser- 
vice, up-dated regularly. 

D. Legal Ee^uxnics, quarterly publication 
of the American 3ar Association Section 
of Economics of Law Praotice, * , 

E. Law Research Institute, 220 South 200 
East Suite 320, Salt Lake City, Utah 

^ 84111: Various systems manuals and 
publications for the law office. 

F. Ramo, Editof, How to Create-A-System 
for the Law Office, Americas Bar Associ- 
atiw, Section of Economic^ of Law Prac- 

• tice, ' . 



COOPERATIVE INTERNSHIP 



Hours Per Wedk 

Oass: 1 

Field' Assignment: Varies 
Course Description* 

Tte main objective of this course is to provide* the 
stuctfnt with an opportunity to crt)serve and gain 
practical work experience under the supervision of 
an attorney, l^ai assistant or other legal person- 
nel. During the semester, the student will meet re- 
gularly in seminars with the instructor to discuss 
and evaluate the progress in the field experience 
and to di&icuss his/her role in the l egal s erv i ce s de- 
livery team, * 

M^OTDivisk>a$ - 



L Work Experience 
II. Seminar 
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Instructional MeOiodoIc^ 
Texts and Ref^reikres ' 
Work Experietice 

A. PerfDnnance^ Objectives * 

L The student should be able to perform 
^the specific task described in the 
writtM a^jreement with the emjSIoy- 

er. . • , ' • ^ ■ . • 

Z The student should be able to exhibit 
behavior appr<]priate to a tegal office 
setting. 

B. Units of Instruction * 

On-the-Job Experience 
(Note: Tasks and on-the-job experi- 
ence wUJ vary substantially depending 
on the job site) 

Seminar 

A- Performance Objectives 

1. The student should be able to define 
the role of the le^al assistant ui xhe 
delivery erf lejjal servicej fi ; 

1 the student should be able to describe, 
the procedures and policies of the of- 
fice in which he worked, 

3. The student should be able to identify 
attitudes essential to the "service to 
Xhe public" coiHrept. 



B. Units of Instruction 

1. Discussion of Work Attitudes 

a. Job Responsibilities. 

b. Responsibilities to f Fellow Workei^, 
Employers and Clients. 

Z Discussion erf Role of Legal Assistant. 

3. Preparation for the job. . 
a. Resume Writing 

b. Job interview ~ — — " — ' — 

4. Discussion and Written Evaluation of 
Job Experience by Student. 
Discuss'ion and Written Evaluation of 
Job Performance and Attitudes by 
Supervisor and Instructor, 



III' lastnietional Methodplc^y 

A. The studeats rde play as practi(^ (or in- 
terviews. 

E The studewts hear lectures by employers 
and legal assistants on the proper role 
and attitudes of legal assistants. 

C, The students discuss job experiences 

D. The students participate in on-the-job 
training. 

IV. Texts and Refereujces 

Ai Handouts, sample resumes, etc. 

B. Form necessary to complete cthcp as- 
signment. 

ESTATE PROBATE 
fkurs Per Week 

'Class: 3 . \ 

Course Descriptka 

This course is to provide the basic legal concepts of 
the more common forms of wUls, trusts and intes- 
tacy. It includes a study of the fundamental princi- 
ples of law applicable to each, as well as the organ- 
izatkMi and jurisdiction of the probate court. The 
course also gives an analysis of estate administra- 
tion and fiduciary accenting. The student will be 
able to understand the mwe common forms of 
wills, trust agreements and intestat^, estates. The 
student will be able to prepare estate and ficuciary 
probate forms and assist in preparing tax re- 



Ma^Divlsioss 4 



I. History of Estate Planning and Definition of 
Terms , ' r ' 

II. Preparation of Trusts and WUls I * 

III. Probate Procedures. Forms Required and 
Estate Taxes . , 

IV. Instructional Methodology 

V. T exts and Refersnrt*.; , 



I. History of Estate Plaaniug and Definition erf 
Terms 

A. Performance Objectives 

4 

i. The student should have a knowledge 
of the legal history of estaies and the 



- ^ planning procedum that have envel- 
oped aver che years. 
2. The ^itudent should be cognizunt of the 
legal terms used to describe the 
various components of estate pl^n- 
oing. 

^ ■ ■ • • f * 

B. Units of Instjruclion 

1. A History of Estates Planning 

1 Current Estate Plauoiog 

1 Definition of Ternis . 

II ' Preparatioa of Trusts aod Wills 

A. Performance Objectives 

I. The student should .know the legal 
basis of trusts. 

Z The student should know how to pre- 
pare the ne<Jessary documents for es- 
tablishing a trust; 

•3. Tiie student should know the l^'gal 

reqiiisites for a valid vtill; 
.4. The student should be able to draft 
and have executed a simple will, r 

B, Units of Instruction \ 

1, Purpos<j.|ind Elements of Trusts 
2/ Trust Property 

3; Classification of Trusts and Powers 

4, Use (rf Trxists iU/Lieu of and jn Con- 
J>*"<^^i^ with Wills 

5, Preparation of Trust Documents 

6, ^ Analysis of^iixQ Law of Intestate Dis- 

tribution . * 

7, Testacy - Why a Will? 

8, Wills 

a. Neces»^r>^ Elements 

b. Modification r . 
c\ Revo<;ation ^ 

9, Preparation and Execution of Wills 

Ul. Probate Procedures, Forms Required 
and Estate Taxes . 



-A; sP^oi^mance Objectives — 

1. *The student should be familiar with 
prc^te procedures. 

* 2, The student should be able t^ complete , 
the forrns required for probate iind 'f 
.properly^ile such materials. 



■■■■ \" \ _ I , : 

: \ 3. The student should be famili^ *with 
- the state and federal estate tax laws 
and how to compute them, 

^ Un)ts of Instruction 

I. Function of Pr<*ate and Role of the 
Personal R^resentative 

a. Opening an Estate 

b; Petition for Letters ^ 

^. ' ■ * ■ » ' , 

^ \ 2 Introduction to the Fgderal Estate and 
>C Gift Tax Structure 

a- Property includable iu Grojis ^:s- 
tate 

b. Valuation of Assets 

c. What Expenses Are Deductible 
4. Marital Deduction V 
e, Applic^n of the Unified Credit 

' • ^ ■ 

3. Application of the Federal Estate and 
Gift Tax System 

a. Form 706 

b. Instruction in Preparation of Re/- 
turn - Backgrcmnd Information 

c. The Marital Deduction - Special' 
Pr(^lems 

d. Powers of Appointment 

e. Lifetime Gifts 

V f. Preparation of Sample Form 706 
^ , with. Emphasis on Valuation of 
* ^ Trust Property 

4. Preparation of Inventory and Inheri- 
tance Tax Form «K) 

a. Inheritance Tax and F^eral Estate 

Tax Compared 
b- Differing Treatment of Spouse 

c. : Property Includable 1 

d. Preparation of Sample Return 

5. First or Annual Accounting 

a. The Estate Checkbook - the Role "of 
Prt>per Record Keeping 

^. The Paralegal's Role in the Admin^ 
istration Process ^ ' 

c PuHHise of Accoimting ^ 



d. Proration of Sample Account 

6. Distribution to Beneficiaries' 
a. Distribution in Kind 
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b. Distribution U> Trusts and Minors 

/ c. /ybaiement and tbe Problem of the 

Less Than Solveat Estate 

IV. Instructional Metbodolcsy 

A. New Material is introduced by lecture " 

B. Students are aswigniid prujtx'ts ol com- • 
ptetioi; the probate process for an 

\.- - ■ tate. ' , • 

Field trips are made to the local Recorder 
■ of Wills Offia'. — ; 

♦ ■ . 

V. Texts aiid Referetu^es 

' . A. Local Probate node, if any. - 

B. Smith's Review of Wills, Trusts, Probate, 
.AUlministr&tiaa and the Fiduciary, West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minneso- 
ta,. , , • . ^ ••■ ' , 

(T. Shaffer, The Plaaning and drafting of 
.. Wills aw! Trusts, T^rf^oundation Press, 
; Inc., 1972. ~ 

a Howtir. Wills, Trusts and Estate Admlh- 
istratton - Paralegal ' Materials, West 
1 Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minneso- , 
• ta, 197&. . 



UTIGATION 
HdurB Per Week > 

Class: 3 ^ 

it 

Cnurse (jescriptkm 

An introduction tu the process of civil and'crimiijal 
litigation. Defines.basic principles of pre-trial pro- 
cedua's which include, e.g., complaints, mottohs, 
interrograiories, bill of particulars and trial 
orders. Additionally includes a survey of courts 
and their jurisdictiun, investigation of facts, set- 
.tlem^nt of iawsuil^; judgements and post-trial con- 
siderations. Emphasis on drafting legal documents 
in each of these areas. . 

ItMior Diviskms 

I. Introductory Material | 
\\. ' Civil Trial Procedure 
IH. Criminal Trial Procedure 

IV. Instructional Methodbli^ 

V. " Texts and References 



n. 



Itttroductory Maierial' 

A, l¥rfortnance Objectives 

1. Thd student should b$ able to describe 
^ the role of the legal assistant in the 

litigation process. 

2. The student should he able to deter- 
4, mine whether evidence is admissible 

in court. • " 

3. The student should be able to diagram 
the court system and define jurisdic- 
tional limits. . , 

B. Units of Instruction . . 

1. TRole (rf the Legal Assistant 

a. Invtetigation & Interviewing 

b. . Preparing Pleadings : 

c. At trial ^y ' ^ 

d. Post-trLal 

/ ■ > 

2. Eviden^ * • v 

.a. Relevancy ^ 

b. Admissibility, . ' 

c. Hearsay evidence v 

3. Courts and Their Jurisdiction 

a. State . i 

b. / Federal 



cV Service of Process 



Civil T^ial Procedure 

A. Performance Objectives 

[ , _ ' 

'1, jThe student should be able to assist in 

the investigation of the case. 
^ The student shmld be able to preparej^ 
the necessary P^ading^^^:' * 
i Student sho^d t^'aWe to assist in 



rhe 



shojuJdt^^ 
le Discovery Process. 



4. 



^he student should be abl^ to assist at 
[e trail , - 

student should be able to draft 
t-trial motions and appeals. 

Units of Instruction 

I; Investigation 

a. Interviewing Witnesses 

b. Photogtaphs 

c. Compiling Medical Information 
a. Ccwpiling Financial Information 



1 fHeftdings 

a* Complaint * 

b. Answer 

c. iiIociai!3 

" 3,- Oi>covery 

Interrogatories 

(I) Drafting 
<2) Answer iag 

b. Depositions ' 
J c. Admissions 
4* Production of Docuraoits 

4. Trial 

a. Trial notebook 

b. Exhibits 

c. Vofr Dire Questions 

d. ^Assistance Dur&g Trial 

5. Post trial 

a. Order for Judgment 
- b. Post-trial Motions 
c. Appeal Procedure 
d* Default Judgment 

e. Confession J udgmait 

f. BUling 



Criminal Trial Procedure 

A, Performance Objectives 

L The student should be able tb ;3^sist in 
the investigation of the case. 

i The student should 6e able to draft tbe 
:^ nec^s§ary pre-trial motions. 
1 The student should be able to assist in 

the Discovery Process. 
4. The student should be able to draft 

post-trial motions ^nd assist in 'filing 

an appeal. . ' j 

B. Units ot Instruction 
L Investigation 

a. Interviewing Witnesses ^ ^ 

. b. Compiling Information Known to 
Ftolice: 

c. Investigating the Scejo^ jof the Acci- 
dent ,1 f 



2. Pretrial Motions 

a. Legality of Arrest and Search 

b. Motion to Suppress 

c. Motion to Dismiss 

d. Bill of Particulai^ 

« 

3* Discovery 

a. Braity Material 
4, Post-trial 

a. Motion for New Trail 

b. . Writ of Habeas^ Corpus 

c. Other Pc«t-ccmviction Relief , 

d. App^ gU 

IV. Instructional Me'thodolpgy 

A. N6w rftaterial'is introduced by lecture. 

B. Students practice drafting various docu- 
ments. 

C. Field trips should be made to the local 
^ courthouse to watch civil :and criminal 

trials. 

C, Students should role-play interview situ • 
atioiis. 

V. Texts and'lleferences 

A. Blanchard, Litigatton and Trial Practice 
for the Legal Paraprofessional, West 
Publishing Cc^pany, St. Paul, Minneso» 
ta, 1976. 

B, Laden & Stern, Institute for Paralegal^. 
Training^r Introductk^ to Ctvir litiga- 
tion, We*t Publishing Company, St. Paul, 
Mini^sota, 1977, 

CAREER ELECTIVES % 

ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 
Hours Per Week V , 

. Class: 3 ' . 

Course Deso'ipt^ > 

This OHirse is to enable the^student to percei ve the 
concomitant development of administrative law 
with. the growth of public administration; perceive 
the administration d justice in public administra- 
tion; delineate betw^n *'due process'' in criminal 
justice and civil justice; understand the legal as- 



sistam's roles in grievance procedures dnd hear- 
ings. The AituUwt should be able to d^cu$$ the 
growth of governmenl intervention in. social wel- 
fare: describe the evolution of the iidininistrative 
justice system; describe the effect of federalism 
and the power of the rational government on ad- 
ministrative law in the various states; describe the 
"d^^opment and rule of hearing officers as admin- 
istrative-judges; describe judicial review as the 
court of last resort. ♦ 

I; Administrative Proceedings 

11. Basic Administrative LaNv History 

UI. Administration of Soci;^!* Welfare Laws , ? 

IV. Scqpe of Judicial Review | 

V. Instructional Methodology 
VL Text« and References 

I. Administrative Procieedings 
A. Performance Objectives 

The student should be able to define, 
descrilfc and make comparisons con- 
cerning: 

'^a. AdversaryVroceedings 

b. Constitutions, statutes/compacts, 
charters^ ordinances, and 'r^Ui- 
tions ' ^ 

c. Rules and regulations promiilgated 
by administrative agencies 

• \ d. Decisiipns, directives and orders is- 
sued by administrative officers 
e. Investigations and hearings 

; B, Units of Instruction 

L Developn\ent qf A^dministrative Law 
with the Growth'-of Public AdmWiis- 
tration, 

2 . Brief History of Administrative Law 

3. Administration'^of Justice in Public 
Administration.- 

4. Roles in Grievance Procedures and 
Heariftgs . 

5. Delineation Between Due Process in 

CriminarJustice and Civil Justice. 

II Basic Administrative Law History „ 
A. Performance Objectives 



1; The student should understand and be 
/ ^ble to trace the growth, changes and 

theory of administrative law so that 
the history of modern administrative 
Ja.w ami its pl^ in tegal functions is 
clear. - 

2. The student should be able to name the 
^ imjportant milestones in administra-, 
, nve law development. 

B: Units of Instruction 

1. The Various Kinds of Legal Adtninis-' 
tjration, B<^inning with Monarchies 

2. CcmstitutionaJ Law. 

a. Magna Charta • " 

. . b. Social Contact 

c. U.S. Constitution and BiU of 
Rights , 

3. The Place of Law in an Organized So- 
ciety. 

a. Supremacy of Law 

' 4. Major Procedures in Administrative 
Law . 

a. Writs of Ultra Vires^ and Manda- 
mus ~ • 

b. Exhaustion of Admimstrative Re- 
medies ' ' 

III' Adrainistratio^n of Social Welfare Laws , 

A, Performance Objective 

L The student should be able to explain 
what servic€« are available in the 
agency. * ' . 

2. The iitudent should know wh^t forms 
are necessary and how to fill them out 
for various social welfare complaints. 

3. The student should know what repre- 
sentation can h% made and by whom 
for each agency. 

B. Uqits of Instruction 

. 1. Taking a Case Before 

^ a. Social Sa^urity Administration 

o b. National Labor Relations Board 
c. Civil^Rights Agencies t 
' ■ ^ d. Unemplpymt^nt Agencies 
^ e. Workmen's Compensation Board 



2. -The AdmiQbtrativtf Procwlure Acrof 

W, Sa>pe uf JuUicial Review 

A. Perfurmiince Objectives 

L The student should be able to identify 
'circumbta'nce::^ in which judicial re- ' 
i; ^ view ul agency decisions is appro- 
■ * priate, 

2. The student should be able to describe 
' the procedure tor taking an appeal to 

Uie court, 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Scope Qf Judicial Review 

2, Supreme Court Decisions Upholding 
Judicial Review 

3/ Determination of Questions of Law and 
Questions of Fact 

, . 4, Status of Mciliatiwi and Arbitration, 
decisions 

5. Procedure for Appealing an Agency 
Decision to the Court. 

y. Instruciionai Methodology 

A, New material is introduced by lecture. 

B, Students attend agency Clearings, if pos- 
sible. / ^ ■' ' 

C, Students practice preparing appropriate 
forms, 

VL Texts and References ^ 

^ A. Uveges» The Dimensions of Public Ad- 
ministratton: lotroductory Readings', 

- ; Holhrook Press. 

[ B. Davis. Administrative Law and Govern- 
ment, West Publishing Company, St. 
] PauK Minnesota. 

CORPORATIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW 
Hours Per Week 

* Class: 3 / . • 

CoufTse Descripikm 

This course teaches students a basic understanding 
of various business forms, especially the cprpora- 
tionand conveys a general understanding of taws 
go\'eming businesses and business transav'tions. 



Students specifically study the laws of the Uniform 
Commercial Code, They learn to draw up articles of 
ina)rporation, minute, by-laws and other cor- 
porate documents. In addition, they draft docu- 
m^ts pertaining to other businesses, such as 
partnership agreements, promissory notes, securi- 
ty agreements and sales contracts. 



Mflijor Diviskms \ 

1; Laws Governing Busiucjss and Business 
Transactions 

II. Sjjjw of the Uniform Commercial Code - 
in. Drawing Up Legal Documents fgr Business 
Transactions ' ^ 

IV, Instruciionai Methodology 

V. Te>^s & Refereniies 

I. Laws Governing Business and Business 
Transacticms 

A. Performance Objectives 

L The student should be able to describe 
and apply the ba^ic principles of con- 
tract law. ^ 

. 2, The student should be able to describe 
and apply the basic concepts of agency 
and partnership law. 

3. The student should be able to describe 
and apply the basic concepts of cor- 
porate law. r - . 

* 

B. Units of Instruction ' 

1. Contract Law 

a. Offer 

b. Acceptance ' 
, c. Consideration . 

d. Third Party Contracts 

e. Performance of Contracts 

f . Discharge: of Contracts 

2. Agency Law 

a. Creation of the Agency Relation- 
ship _ .J . 

b. Duties of Principal and Agent to 
Each Other 

c. Contracts with Third Parties 

d. Tort Liability of Principal for 
Agent 



/ 
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3;. PmnemUnp Uw ' . 

\sL^ Formation ^ 
^ I)/ Operatkm 

c. Disjiolution 

(i. The Umited Partoership 
4. Corporation Law 
a. Formation . 

b Directors' and Officers* Functiims 
C. Shareholders* Rights 

d. Di»soluti(Mi, Merger; Cwsdidi^ion 

e. Thij Clo^ejy-held Corporation ^ 

Law of the Uniform Commercial Code 
a! Performance Objectives 

1. The student should be able to describe 
and apply legal principles related to 
commercial paper. 

1 The student should be able to describe 

and apply legal pringiples related to 

secured transactions, * . 
3, The student shcHild be able to describe 

and apply the legal principles related 

to the sale of goods. * 

Units of Instruction ; • 

, • , * ■ ^ ■ 

L Cfpmmercial Paper 

*, 

a. Types and Definitions 

b. Creation ■ 

c. Negotiability 

d. Holder in Due Course 
je^. Banks and Collections 

2, Secured Transactions 

a. Types and Definitions - 

b. Creation and Attachment 

c. Perfection * 

d. Priorities 



3. Sale of Goods 
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a. Differences from Basic Contract 
Law >y 

b. Warranties ^d Product Liability 

HI. Drawing Up Legal^Documents for Business 
Transactions 

A. Performance Objectives 

* 1. The student fjhould be able to draft 
ck>caments in each of the areas. 



2, The student should able to find the 
requirements for prefer ejajcutibn 
* and filing of the varimis documents. 

B. Units of Instrtiction . 

* L Contracts > 

2. Power of Attorney * 

3, Partnership Agreement , . 
4: Articles of ItKorporatiori, By-laws, 

jjj. Corporate Minutes ^ ^ 

5, Notes, Checks, Drafts 

6. Security 'Agreements, Financing 
Statements 

*«* 

IV. Instructional Methodology 

A, New mateml is'introduced by lecture. 

B. Local fornrs and examples are distribut- 
ed to studaits. 

. C Problems iii'drawing partnership or cor- 
1 poration papers are presented to students 
in a small-group striicture for their solu- 
tions. 

D,v Field trips are planned to local filing of- ■ 
flees; Recorder- of De^s, Secretary of 
- State's Office. " " 

V. Ttycts and References\ . 



JK. Uniform Commercial Code 
B. Uniform Partnership Act 

Local Corporation Statute * 
Deer, et a! . , The Lawyers Basic Corporate 
Practice Mamial, Student Edition, ALI- 
ABA. 

E. Dawson, Mounce's L^al Forms Work- 
book, William C. Brown Co. PublislTers. 
Dubuque, low^, 1975. 

F. Laden & Kline, Institute for Paralegal 
, T/ralning - Introducth>a to Corporate Law, 

West Publishing Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, 1978. 

G. Moye. The Law of Business Organizations 
- Paralegal Materials, West Publishing 
Company, St.^aul, Minnesota, 1974. 
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CRIMINAL LAW 



Hours Per Week 

Class: 3 
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this cour$^ is <Jesigm?d to provide students with an 
underirtaading of the criminaJ justice system. Stu- 
dents wilt be exposed to t^th substantive and pro* 
oeidural aspects d criminal law. CcHirse objectives 
are to provide legal assistant students with a work- 
ing knowledge 61 the nature of different crimes and 
the potential charges and penalties involved. The 
student should mamtain constant awareness that 
the burden of proof is upon the {prosecution and that 
the pr^mptwn of innocence liei with the ac- 
cused* 

» ■ ■ * 
Major Divisijiiis 

I. What is Uw?/What is a Crime? 
• II. The Criminal Justice Process 

III. The Trial 

IV. Instructional Methodulu^ 

V. Texts it References 



1. What is Law?/ What is a Crime? : — 

A. Pefformance Objectives ^ 

i: The student j>hould have an under- 
standing of law as a means of social 
control and as a social institution. 

2. The student should t>e able to distin- 
guish civil law from criminay;4w>^ 

3. The student should know the compo- 
nents of the state penal code regarding 
the elements of a crime, classification 
of a crime, the penalties for crimes 
and the objectives of punishment. 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Law as a Means of Social Control and 
as a Social Institution. 

2. Kinds of Law » 

a. Civil 

b. Criminal 



3. State Penal Code 

a. Elements of crime 

(1) Crimes Against the Persojn 

(2) Crimes Against Property 

(3) Miscellaneous Ci>me$ 

b. Classification of Crimes 

c. Penalties and the Obj^tives of 
Punishment 



U. Tiw Criminal Justice Pro^^ss 
A- Performance Obj^Uvcs 

L The student should be able to <Hitiine" 
and discuss basic concepts of the 
criminal law retevant to our adversary 
system. ' 

2/ The studenj^ shoUid be able to diagram 
the state and federal criminai court 
systems, 

3. He should know the components of a 
lawful search and seizure and what 
constitutes an admissible ccmfession. 

4. The student should be familiar with 
the procedural asi^ts of suppressing 

4 evidence, 

5. The student should have a thorough 
knowledge of equal protection, the 
right to effective representation of 
counsel and waiver of CiHinsel. 

B; Units of Instruction 

1, The Criminal Cour^. State nnd Feder-, 

2. Search and Seizure 

3. Admissibility of Interrogations and 
Confessions 

4, Procedural Aspects of Suppressing 
Evidence 

tt. Use of Informers; Entrapment 

6. Right to Equal Protection 

7. Right to Effective Representation, by 
Counsel 

IlL The Trial 

"A. Performance Objectives 



. L Thfe student should be able to define an 
arrest and be able to discuss the pro- 
cedure of an arrest by warrant. 

2, The student should be familiar with 
pre-trial procedure. 

3. The student should recognize the con- 
stitutional safeguards in a trial. 

---4. The student -should tinderstjand the 
• plea bargaining process. 

^,5. The student should know the problenjs 
involved in ^ the conduct of trial pro- 
ceedings, such JC^ the defendant's 
competency to stand trial. 
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6. Th^ student ^auJd be able lu discuss 
the defendant'ji rights against dcHibk 
jeopardy, 

7, The student shwld be able to describe 
the range of punishments involved in 
sememe ing. 

B. Units of Instruction 

1. Procedure Prior to Trial v 

a, App^rance Before a Judicial Of- 
ficer After Arrest 

Preliminary Hearing 

c. Grand Jury Proceedings 

2. Constitutional Safeguards 

a. Right to Counsel \ ^ 

b. Right to Speedy Trial 

^ Right to Impartial Jury 

d. Right to Fair Trial 

e: Confrontation of Witnesses and 

Compulsory Process 
f«^ Right Against Self-incrimination 

3: Problems in the Conduct of Proceed- 
' ings 

Right Against Double Jeopardy 



5/ Sentencing 



Instructional Methodology 



A, New material is introduced by lecture. 

B, Students conduct a mock criminal trjai. 

C, Stuctents participate iri'class discussion. 

" ■ ' . i 

m 
% 

Texts and References 

A. Loewy, Criminal Law (Nutshell Series), 
West publishing Company, St, Paul, 
Minnesota, 1975. 

B. Heymann & Ktifiety/The Murder Trial of 
WUbur Jackson: A Homicide ia the Fam- 
lly» West Publishing Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, 1975. 

X: «ossen &^gg» Smitb^s Review of Crimi- 
nal Law, West Publishing Company, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, 1976. 

D, State Criminal Code . , 

E, ' State Case Law 



FAMILY LAW 

Hours per Week 

Classes 

Course OescripUfSa ' 

This course is designed to teach the student to han- 
dle cltot interviews and lo draw up necessary 
pleadings relative to the general practice of law in 
relationship to the family unit. The student should 
learn and understand the laws relating to mar- 
riage, divorce, annulment, custody and support, 
iidopticm, name change, guardianship, paternity 
and be able to draw up the necessary* written 
ple;^dings and to^'do the necessary research per- 
taining tp these aspects of family law. 

Major DiviskNtis ■ ^ 

1. Laws Pertaining to the Family 

n. Elements' of Family Law 

III. Forms Used irt Handling Domestic Cases 

IV. Instructional Methodology - 

V. Texts and References 

i. Laws Pertaining to the Family 
A. Performance Objectives 

1. The student should be able to describe 
the historical background of legal 
concepts affecting the family, 

» 2. The student should be able to define 

' intra-family immunity. 
3. The student should be able to diagram 
the Family Ccmrt Structure. ' 

- B. Units of instruction ^ 

L History of Family Law 

2. Intra-family Immunity 
. . a. Husband - Wife 

b. Parent - Child 

3. Married Women's Acts 

4. The Family Court System 

— Jurisdiction 



b. Constitutional Safeguards 
II. Elements of Family Law 
A. Perforniance Objectives 
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1, The stuikuat should able to plan un 
intervit?w or aimplcle research on any 
o( the various family law areas, 

2. The student should understand the 
, substantive law affecting the family. 

B, Units of Insitruction 

1. Marriage^ 

a. Formal 

b. Common Law : 

2. Separation . , 

a. Divorce* 

b. Annulment 

,.Xv.Alinwny * 
. d. Property Div;sii>n 

3. Custody 

a. On Divorce 

b. Child Support - Uniform Reciproc^al 
Enforcement of Support Act 

c. Termination of Parental Rights 

d. Adoption 
^ e. Paternity 

4. Change of^ Name 

5. Juvenile Problems 

a. tSeglect 

b. Abuse^ 

c\ Delinquency 

Forms Used in Handling Domestic Cases 

A. Performance Objectives 
* 

1. The stMdent should be able to draft 
appropriate documents and Pleadin^js , 
iii family law situations.. 

2. The student should be able to properly 
execute and file such documents. 

B. Units ol Instruction ' 

1. Ante-nuptial Agreements 

2. Separation Agreement 

3. Divorce Pleadings 

4, Apnutmpnt Pleadings _ „ 

5. Adoplicm Pieadit^gs 

6. Termination of Parental Rights 
Pleadings 

7. Support Pleadings 

8. Change of Name Pleadings 



IV. Instructional MejibodolQgy 

A. New material is introducijd by lecture. 

B. Students pr^t^ce | draining various, 
forms. 

C. Field trips to family ccNJrt should 
Vplanned if permitted by the court. 

D. ^Student discussion should ^ be en- 
jcouraged. 

V'. Texts and References ^ . 

A. Statsky, iDomestic Relations: Law ^nd 
^SkillSt West Publishing Coi^pany, St, 

Paul, Minnesota, 1978 ' 

B. State Statutes and cases 

C. Family Law ta a Nutshell, West Publish- 
ing Company, St, Paul^ Minnesota. . 

REAL PROPERTY LAW 
HiHirs per Week . ^ 

Class: 3 
Course Description 

This course is to provide students with the basic 
concepts of the law of real protH»rty enabling t^iem 
to perform duties in a legal office. Upon completion 
of this course, the successful student will be able to 
pre^Ktre leases/ purchase and sales agreements, 
options, easements, and deeds. The student will be 
able to complete title searches and understand the 
clc^iing procedures. Also upon completion of this 
course, the successful student will understand 
mortgages, mortgage closing procedures and be 
able to prepare mortgages. The studenl will under- 
'Stand foreclosures, summary process actions 
(evictions), condominiums and ;2:oning. 

M^or Divi^ns 

L Basic Concept of Real Property Law ^ 

II. Title Searches 

III. Closing Procedures 

IV. Instructional Methodology 

V. Texts ^nd References 

i. Basic Concepts of Real Property 
A, Performance Objectives 

i. The student should be able to describe 
the historical b^ukground of- real 
prq>erty law, | 
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2. The student sOiould be abie'^to explain 

I the liasic Uws (4 real prufH»rty/ 

1 3. The $tude«t $hquld be able to draft 

\. uppnjpriate documant*. 

^ B, Umi$ of Ihsiruction 

I. HUtoricaJ Biickground 

^ a. Fee Simple 
- b. Fee Tail 
c. Lxie Eiitate 
' d. Hslate fur Years 
e. iConditiuual F.sfiUe^ 



3. ^ Marital Estates 

a. Duwer • j 

b. Courtesy 

c. Modern Ootions 

4. Concurrent Ownership 
a^ Jgint Tenancy 

b. Tenancy in Common 

c. Tenancyby the Entirely 

{d, Severence of Joint Ownership 
»\. Partition 

5. Contract of Sale 
a. Writing 

b: Specific Performance ' ,f 
c. Marketable Title 

^ Transfer by Deed 
a. Parts of a Deed 
t>. D^ivery 

c. Types of Covenants ^ 

(1) Quitclaim 

(2) Special Warranty 
11^3) Genera} Warranty ^ 

7. Adverse Posses^n 
Mortga^jes 

a. FHA. 

b. VA : 

c. Conventional 

d. Purehase Money Mongage 

e. Second Mortgage 

f. Recording 

g. Satisfaction \ \ 

h. Fureciosure 



y Easement^ 

a. types 

b. Effect on Property' ^ 
f 1th Landlord-Tenant 

* m 

a. Undlord's Rights & RespwsibiU' 
^ ties 

b. Tenant's! Rights & Responsibilities 

c. Suit for Back Rent 

dv Enforcing Tenant's Rijghts 

IL Drafting and Recording 
a» Contract of Sale 
b. Deed 

c Mortgage ^ 



d. Lease A 

e. Release 

f. Easements 
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Title Search : 

A, Performance Objectives ^ ^ 

1. Tfiestudent should be able to complete 
a title search under super\)'isiori. 

2, The student should be able'to identihr 
' . Pwsible defectk in the title. 

B. Unit$ of instruction will vary somewhat 
depending upon title search method in 
each state, 

1 . Recording Acts. , ^ v i 
a. Types of ^tatutes 

. b, Record Nutice 

(1) Wild Deeds / 
^ (2) Late/Recorded dt^s 
(3) Ear^y recorded deeds 
c. Inquiry Notice ^ 

2. Reading Survey Plats 

3. Chain of Title 

a. Derivation Clause 

b. Grantor^Grantee Index 

_..4. QuL Conveyanee* - ^ 

a. I^eeds • 1 

b. Mortgages 

5. Liens • - . 

a. F^eral Tax ' 
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b. UCC . 

Judgments j 

d. Mechanics f ^ 

e. Miscellaneous other liens 

a. County Taxai 
Closing Prcxredures 

A. Perfurmance Objectives 

1. lire student should tie able tu prepare . 
settlement sheets. 

2. The student should be able to assem- 
Jble all documents necessary for the 
closing. 

B. Units of Instruction 

' U Settlement Sheets 

a. Real Estate Settlement Procedurtjs 
■ Act. , ■ 'i , ■ 

b. Allocation of Ct^ts to Buyer ^d 
. Seller, ^ji^ Vary |:. , 

c. Computa^ons. ^ 
2, Documents^' will vary with Local 

toras. / t ' 

. a. 'Deed^'^ • " , ^' 

b. Mortgage and Mortgage Note 

c. Termite Inspection letter ^ 
^ d. l^eater Inspection letter 

e. j$ettlement Sheets ^ * 

Instructional Methodology 

A. New material is introduced by lecture! 

B. Students practice^'preparation of d(k:u- 
ments and settl(;ment sheets. 

e. Students actually complete a title search 
at the courthouse. • ' . 

D. Guest lecturers from banks, etc. are in- 
vited to explain tnortguge applications, 
lending, procedores, foreclosures, etc. 

Texts and References 

A> Lad^t^^-and .BolUvance, Institute for- 
Pahoiiial Training - Introduction to Real 
Estate Law, West Pu1)lishing Company, 
St. Paul. Minnesota. 197R 

B. Kratuvil, Real Estate Law, Prentice • 
Hi41. Inc. Englewood Cliffs, 1975. 



C Real Property in a Nutsliell, West Pub- 
lishing Company, SI^ Parul. Minnesota. 
Ring, Real Estate. Principles k Prac- 
tices. Prentice - HaiU Inc.. E^lewood 
Cliffs. 1972. , 
E. Jorgensen. Successful Real EsUte Sales 
' Agreem^Us, Canfield Press. New York, 
1976. ' " " 

TORT AND INSURANCE LAW 

J 

Hour«PtfW^ : 

Class: 3 . - ^ 

Course. DesciiptUm * 

This course prepares the student to assist attorneys 
and c^orporations in tort and insurance law. The 
course covers the primary legal principles of tort 
and insuraftce law as well as the proper procedures 
for investigating such case$^ The course includes 
intentional torts, negligence, strict liability, fire 
and liability insurance and woi:j|^men*s compensa- 
tion claims. 



M^nr Divisioiis 



L 
II 
'ill 
IV, 
V. 

I. 



Elements of Tort Law 

Elen^nts of Insurance Law 

Case Investigation 

Instructional Methodology . 

Texts and References . y 

Elements of Tort Law * 

■ ■ - - ^' t-' ' ' 

A. Performance Objectives 

L The student should be able to explain 
the elements of intentional torts ^d 
ctefenses to these. 

2. The student should be able to define 
the elements of a negligence cause of 

^ action and defenses such as contribu- 
te tory negligence or assumption of tbe 
risk. 

3. The student shcaild be able to explain 
the concept of strict liability. 

4. Thejstudent should able tajiefine„ 
the responsibilities associated with 
owners and occupiers of landJ 1 

5. The student should be ablelo expjain^ 
•the various thedries of prcKlUfCts H^bil- 

• . ity- ■ ' • ■ I ' i • 



& TJur student siuHiW t>e able to explain ' 
the varuHJs types uf immunity from 
tort li9biUiy, . 

7* The student should be able to describe 
the various torms of damages in tort 
acikms, ^ 



B. Units of Ihstruction \ 

Elemeau of Imientiaaal Torts S 

Intetit 
b; Assault' 

Battery 

d. Intentional Infliction of Ei^tional ^ 
• Distress ^ 

e. False Imprisonment ^ * II. 

f. Trespass ?o Real PrtHXJrty 

g. Trespaiis to Cbauels 

h. Conversion 

^ 2. Defenses to Intentional Tgrts \^ 



^ Neygligence 

|B a. Elements of a Neglij^^nce Cause of 
JH Action ♦ 

b. Standard of Care 

c. Negligence Per Se 

d. Proximate Cau^e , 
e: Vicarious Liability 

f. Res ipsa Loquitur 

4. Defeiises b ^tegligence 

a. Coi^tributorj' Negligence 

b. Lasi Clear Chance i 

c. Assumption of the Risk 
•d. Comparative Negligence i 

5. Liability iWithout Fault 

a. Animals 

b. UUrahaiprdous Activities 

c. Defenses^ % 

6. Owners and^cupiers of Land 

a, Trespass4^r ^ i 

b. Licensee \ \. 
_j c, Invitet^ _\ J _ I 

d. Attractive I^uisance Theory . 

7. Products Liability 

a. Negligistnce \ . 

b. Warrtiaiy 



C Strict Liability 4(CA of Restate^ 
ment 2rKl of Tor(s 

I 

8. Immunity * 

a, Intra-family 

b. Charitable 
Governmental .^^ 

9. Damage . 

a. Nominal 

b. Compensatory ' I 
c\ Punitive 

* ± Wrongful I?eath vs. Sut^val Stat- 
ute ^ 

Elements of 4QSuraace Law 

A. Performance Objectives 

L The studait should be able, to read and 
analyze an automobile insurance poli- 

2. The student should be able to read and 
analyze a basic fire insurance policy. 

3, The student should be able to explain 
the provisions of the l^I worknien's 
oc^pensation stati^^f 

B. Units of Instructicm i 

1. Automc^ile Insurance Policy 

. ^*Tamily Auto Policy^' as Contrasted 
^^|fl|^ith New Readable Policy. 

Case Study^ ^f Sample Fact Situa- 
tion 1 

J ic?t\ccid^t Investigation . 

2. Basic Fire Insurance Policy t 

a. New York Standard 16&-line Policy 

b. Endorsements Which Extend Cover- 
age 

c. Investigation of Fire LossSituations 

3. Workmen's Compensation Cases* 

a. History of La\^ 

b. Local StatutoryvRequirements 

c. Routine and Complex Cases 

d. Forms Required 
6. Hearing and Appeals Procedure 




Ill 



Case Ipvestigation 

A. Performance Objectives 
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t The student should be able to pJan the 
investigative steps. 

' 2, The student should be able to collect 
appropriate physical evideiKe, 

3, The student should be able to gather 
appropriate estimates'. 

B. Units of Instruction 

L Witnesses • ^ 

a; Who to approach 

b. Types of approaches 

1 Background Research 

a. Police Reports on Accidents 
' b. Fire Marshal's Reports . 

c. Advertisements 

d. Repair Estimates 

3. Photographs ' ^ 

a. Scene of Accident 

b. Injuries and Damages 

4, Medical Information 

a Hoiipital Reports , i^- 
b. Doctor's Reports 



Client Diary . , 

a. Pain and Suffering 

b. Disabilities 

c. Everyday Tasks Which Client is Un- 
able to Do 



IV, Instructional Methodology 

A. New material is intr(Kj^uced by lecture, 
: B. Role-playing is used to practice interview 
techniques. 

C. Students practice drafting forms, writing 
request leUers* etc. 



5, JLost Wages 



a. Statement from Eimptoyer 

b. Statement from Client if Self- ^ 
^employed . T 

C, Income Tax Forqis 



i 



V. Texts and References 



A. Prosser, Torts, West Publishing- Com- 
pany, St, Paul, Minnesota, 1955 

{J, Kionka, Torts: Injuries to Persons and 
Property (Nutshell 'Series), West Pub- 
lishing Company, St. Paul, Minnesota, 

■ 1977. ' 

C. Hill, Rossen & Sogg, Smith's Review of 
torfe. West Publishing Company, St. 
Paul, Miiinesota, 1975. 

D. Bishop and Shelton, Manual for Legal 
Assistants - Civil Litigation: Auto Negli- 
gat^, jnstitute for Continuing Legal Ed- 
ucation, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1976. 
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APPENDIX 



INTRODUCTION TO PARALEGAUSM 



General Courti c C^tapeteqcjiv^ „ 

. i. iitudt'i^s j^ifTje able 10 explain to a layman or an 
. attof-nty exacfly what the nature and function of 
a paralegal is. with lOO% luiderstariding. 
,2. The students will be able to convince a skeptic of 
the need and desirability of the use of paralegals 
i throughout the legaUrea. 

3. Students will fully understand and be able.to ac- 
curately define the role of a paralegal in the legal 
services delivery system. 

4. Students will be able to list many ways for para- 
legals to assist, attorneys and many functions 
that:;parale^als perform before government 
agenci^ and for legal departmentij of industry. 



5. Students will be able to correctly identify situa- 
tions which are clearly unethical or clearly ethi- 
cal. 

6. Students will improve and develop investigating 
• and interviewing skills. . ^ , 

7. Students will improve and develop oral advocacy 
skiUs. 

8. Students will be able to locate research tools in 
the library, and be able to recite the function of 

V each research tool 

9. Students will be able to accurately describe the 
generalities of our system of civil litigation, and 
his/her role in civil litigation. 



INTRODUCTION TO PARALEGAUSM A COMPETENCV-BASED 



CON^PETENCY 
/ . OBJECTIVE 

l,The student wtU be able 
to expfain to a lay person 
or an attorney exactly 
what the nature and func- 
tion of a paralegal is. 
with 100% understanding. 

•2. The student will be (;ible 
to convince a skeptic of 
the need and desirability 
of ; using. paralegals 
throughout the legal 
arena. 

• The ' student wi)f under^ 
stand an/ be ahle^tu ac* 
curately explain the role 
of the paralegal in the 
legal services [ delivery 
system. 



LEARNINCl EXPERIENCES 
STRATEGIES 



K Readings in Statsky, Introduction to 
Paralegalisni, numerous handouts of cur- 
rent articles, classroom lecture-discus- 
sion, paralegal and attorney prtjsenta- 
tions ii^ class. Viewing of two television 
specials on delivery of legal services, 

2. Cliiss lecture-digcussiun, role plays, so- 
cratic dialogues with instructor, in-class 
debates. Presentation of objections, to use 
of piaralegal through current articles^ Ac- 
tual discussions with neighbors, friends, 
-hostile attorneys, etc. 

3. Readings in Statsky, - Introdwtion to 
Parategalism, viewing two televiJiion spe- 
xiials on^iegai i^ervices 4e4i very systems: 
Law^: Guilty as Charged, ^nd Lawyers 
and the F^ubtic Interest. Readings on pre-' 
paid legal insurance and the paralegals 
role. AfiA committee reports and dcK:u- 
ments. 



CURRICULUM 

TEACHING EVALUATION 

1. Written e^say exam, and 
oral presentation to class 
or in small group (self- 
graded) 



. Instructors evaluation of 
in class debates, essay 
exam question on advan- 
tages or and rationale for 
use of paralegals. Writ- 
ten report of attompts to- 
convince others, 
Essay exam questions 
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COMPKTENCY 
: OBJECTIVE 



LEARNING EXPERIENCES - TEACHINCi EVALUATION 
STRATEGIES 



C The sUictent will be able 
to \Ui at least 20 ways for 
paralegals tp assist atior- 
nays, and to list the func^ 
tions that paralegals per- 
farm. 

5. The student will be able 
to correctly idently situa- 
tions which are clearly 
unethical or cleajly ethi- 
cal, and ta identify situa- 
tions where there is a 
possiblity of ethical prob- 
lems requiring c(K)sulta- 
tion with the attorney. 

6. Students will develop and 
inr^prove invQsligating 
and interviewing skills. 



y. Students will iniprove 
and develop their oral ad- 
vocacy skills. ' 



8. The student will be able 
to locate research tools in 
the library, and be able 
to recite the function of 
each research tool. 



9, Students ' will be able to 
accurately describe the 
operations of our system 
of Civil Litigation, and 
the role of the Paralegal 
in that system. 



C Readings from Stat&ky, IntroductiiHi to 
ParategaUsm^ and lecture discussion. 
Presentation by government official and 
in-hours corporate counsel. Student inter- 
view of government officials dealinj^^with 
legal services. 

5. Readings from Statsky, Introductiaa to 
Parategalism. Reading from applicable 
portions of the ABA Code of Professional 
Responsibility. Hypotheticals to be ana- 
lyzed in class. Study of cas^ on unauth- 
orized practice, with inclass analysis and 
discussion. Rcde-plays and debate on eth* 
ical questions. ^ ' 

6. Readings in Statsky, Introductioii to 
Paralegalisnas^umcrous small gfoup in- 
terpersonal communication exercises. 
Values clarification to strategies designed 
tcr promote understanding of communica- 
tions skills. Demonstrations of technique^ 
to get people to open up and talk. Investi- 
gation practicum: complete in-class sim- 
ulation of investigation of a case. Inter- 
view of someone connected with legal 
system on the subject of paralegals. Anal- 
ysis of own weaknesses and strengths. 

7. Readings in Statsky. Introductioa to 
Parakgalism. Lecture discussion m tech- 
nique and approaches. Sm^l group, expe- 
riences on oral advocacy, and in-class 
presentation to j^rsuade others to adopt 
your point of view on a contfoversial 
issue. 

8. Readings from Statsky, Introduetton to 
Paralegalismi lecture discussion*' on re- 
sources. Publications from West„ Law- 
yer's Coop, Shepards, Ffow to Use Sh&* 
pards Citaikuis. Trip to Law Library, and 
talk from law librarian on various re- 
search tools and their functions and uses. 
Distribution d law library handbook. 

9. Materials by Statsky, lecture discussion, 
talk from local judge handling civil cases, 
and trip to observe civil litigation when 
possible. 



4. Essay exam. Written re- 
port o( interviews. 



5. Essay exam questions. 
Identification of .problem 
ar^ from hypotheticals. 



6. Essay exam questions 
tmed on hypibtheticals 
Written report of inter- 
views. 



7. Oral advocacy on final 
exam, (presentation to 
instructor and a panel of 
others): Graded on pre- 
sentation to^ass. 



8. Essay exam question on 
how a sftudent would re- 
search a hypothetical re- 
search problem. 



9. Eassay exam questions. 



Fall Quarter Craditii 

706: m Intro, to Parak;gi»« 

(ism 4 
706:145 Intro, to Accounting 4 
706:160 Typing! 2 
702:101 Social Science I 4 
706:114 Data Processing Ap- 
plications 4 

Total 18 



-D|:M(»<STSAT»^ C0U£G£ PROGRAMS 

COMMUNITY AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 
" Toledo, Ohio 

LEGAL PARAPROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 
ASSOCIATE OF LEGAL ASSISTANCE DEGREE 



F^l Quarter . Cre<Uts 
706:290 Bus. Organization 4* 
706:291 Legal Research - \ 4 
702:103 Social Science. tn ' 4 
702:133 Com munitions HI ^4 
Taal . 16 



FIRST YEAR 

Winter Quarter Cre4its 

706:292 Real Estate Trans- 
actions 4 

706:293 Fundamentals of 
Taxation 

706: Paralegal Elective 

502: Humanities Elective 



T^otai 



4 
4 

3-5 

15-17 



I 



SECOND YEAR 



Winter (^larter 

706:181 Civil and Appellate 
Litigation 

706:146 Advanced Account- 
ing Principles I 
706:147 Intro, to Bus. Law 
702:132 Communications II 

Total 



4 
4 
4 

16 



Spring Quarter Credits 

706:192 Estates and Probate 

Administration 4 

706:245 Management Principles 

706:267 or Legal Office 

Procedures 4 

706:248 Principles of Super- 
vision 

702:102 Social Science II 
« Total 

I ■ 



4 
4 

^16 



CrediU Spring Quarts 



Credits 



706:^ Paralegal Ethics 
706:298 Paralegal Intern- 
ship 

706:120 Constitutional Caw 
and Criminal Pro- 
cedures - _ 



4 

11 



Paralegal Electives 

706:193 Social Security Law and Procedures 

706:194 Procedures in F^amily Law 

706:195 Fundamentals (rf Consumer Law 

706:196 Litigation and Procedures in Insurance 

706: 197 Fundamentals of Welfare Law _ 

706:198 Procedures in Bankruptcy 
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"AHAPAHOE COMMflfilTY COLLEGE 
Littleion, Colorado 



LEGAL PARAPROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 
ASSOCIATE OF LEGAL ASSISTANCE DEGREE 



FIRST YEAR 



Fall Quarter; 


Credits 


Winter Charter Credits 


English Composic^ 


3 


ACC 122 Basic Acct II 


ACC211 Acct. I ox * 


3-4 


(Paralegal Section) 3 


ACC 121 Basic Acct. I 




ENG 107 Business English 3 


•PAL 115 The iegai Asst. I 


3 


• PAL 1 16 The Legal Asst 11 3 


'PAL 119 Ugal RestJarch 


3 


REE 117 Real Estate Law 3 


*PAL 117 Family Law I 


3 


PAL 201 Utigation I , 3 




IS-K) 


Electives 3 






18 

• 


. 1 

• 




V ■ ■ 

SECOND YEAR 


Fall Quarter 


Credits 


Winter (^larter Credits 


BUS 201 Business Law I . 


3 


SEC 128 Records Management 3 


PAL -206 Corporations I 


2 


*SEC 215 Office Procedures 


PAL2U Probate I 


3 


(Paralegal Sec.) 4 


SEC 202 Production Typing 




Humanities " 4 


. (Paralegal Sect.) 


5 


•'Electives 3 


13 


14 



Spring Quarter Credits 

BUS 108 Business Comm. '3 
MAN 225 Management or 
MAN 235 Effective Supervision 
PAL 202 Litigation II' 
PAL 225,Administrative Law 
'•Electives 



3 
4 

a 

3 
, 3 
15-16 



Spring Quarter 

EGO 111 Economics I or 
ECO 1 12 Economics 11 ' 
PAL 290-295 Coop. Work 

Experience _ 
Speech 
♦•Electives '• 



Credits 

5 



3 
3 
4 
15 



p4ftii tlKUv^i wUb Jtt*/UT idxim^. «f ^«v^ bowfi ^ tltfiUVM mMt btt ci^mesi from Uk foUo*«^ >ft4/af PAl coufic*: ACC lafi. LEA 15©^ SiX 



NORTHWEST MISSISSIPPIJUNIOR COLLEGE 
. % Senatobia, Mississippi ^ 

LEGAL PARAPROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 
^ ASSOCIATE OF BUSINESS DEGREE 

The student enrolled in this curriculum will be offered the opportunity to become a technically quali- 
fied assistant employed in law related occupations including public and private law practice and/or cor- 
porate or government Uw related activities. An Associate of Business degree is awarded upon comple- 
tion. 



FIRST YEAR 



TUT"' 



* First Sen^ster 

ENG 1113, Composition 
ACC l213.,Pnn. of Account I 
BAD 1313. Bus. Mathematics 
PLA 1113, Intro, to Law ' 
BAD 2^113, Business Law I 
' TOTAL 



Credits 


Second Semester 


Credits 


3 


ENG 1123. Composition 


3 


3 


ACC 1223, Prin. of Accounting II 


3 


3 


EPY 1513, Gen. Psychology 


3 


3 


PLA 1123, Legal Bibliography 


3 


3 


BAD 2«£3. Business Law II 


3 


15' 


TOTAL 


■ 15 


.If 







SECOND YEAR 



Tbird Semester 

PLA 2U3, Miss. Legal Systems I 

PLA 2133,|Library Mypagement 

PLA 2143, Legal Accounting 

PLA 2213. Abstracting & Public Records 

Electives 

TOTAL 



Credits 

3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
IS 



Fourth Semester 

PLA Miss; Legal Systems II 

PLA 2212, Legal Writing 

PLA. 2222, Mech. of Property Transactions 

PLA 2223, Uw Off ice Management 

PLA 2122, Tl^e Legal Ass't. in 

the Legal Profession 
Electives 

TOTAL 



Credits 

3 
2 
2 
3 

2 
6 

- 18 



MANCHESTER COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Manchester, Connecticut 



\ LEGAL PARAPROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 

^ ASSOCIATE IN Science degree 



The Legal Assistant program is a two-year program of study leading to the Associate in Science degree 
upon graduation. V 

U'gal asiiistants may be called upon tu conduct research and prepare briefs; to act as librarians, col- 
lect billJi and answer dockets; to perform office management and administrative |^sks such as book- 
keeping and accounting. They may serve and file papers, prepare tax statements, prepare and draft 
l^pleJwJings, deeds, formii, wills, trusts, and other matters connected with estates. ^ 

Individual characteristics desirable for effectiveness as a legal assistant include an ability to question 
and think critically, general familiarity with accounting principles, high level of language skills and 
comprehension, ability and willingness to accept resjgonsibility, thorough and conscientious concern for 
detail, and pride in accomplishment. ^ ■ ' ' . \ • 

. Graduates of the program can study an additional two years toward a bachelor's degree as a legal ad- 
ministrator, the next level of advancement. These additional two ye^krs provide the intellectual and pro- 
fessional gtowih necessary for the assun^tion of B^jor administrative respoi^ibility within the law of- 
>. fice. % ' ■ ■ ■ k ' ' k 



First Semester 

m 

Accounting 101 
English MI 
Legal 102 

Political Science 111 
Elective, soc^ science* 



I 



FIRST year * 
Credits Second Semester 



■ 4, 
4 
3 

3 
16 



Legal IQl 

Political Science 112 
.Secretarial Science 232* 
^Elective, science 
Elective, social science*" 



4 



Crests 

' 3 

3 
3-4' 

15-16 



SECOND YEAR 



;riUrd Semester 

Legal 201 
Legal 2U 
Legal 221 
Legal 241 
Elective*** 





Credits 


Fourth SenwsteiL 




3 


Legal 202 ^ 




3 


Philosophy 203 \. 


f 


3 


Public Service 202 




3 


Legal 242 




3 


Internship or elective 




15 





Credits 

3 
3 
3 
3 
15 



•For Legal Assisnant Uudt'nU wly, there is no prerB<juisite for this course. 
"SocioJogy 101 knd JtC«r Hnychology 111 and 112 are r^mtnended 
••Liberal urU and KMitkes ekiciivai^Y recumtneiKkd 



K^PIOLANl COMMilNITY COLXEGE 



iwaii 



Honolulu, ypv 

LEGAL PARAPROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 
ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE DEQREE 

Legal coiits have dram^ticitUy increased. The emerging field of the legal paraprofessianal (paralegal) 
is one of ;he tnajor means of making legal services more widespread, efficient, and available to all. The 
legal paraprofessional iii someone who is specially trained to work with the supervision of an attorney to 
assist in the practice of law. The- legal paraprofessiortal fulfills a role that is roughly analogous to the role 
ot the paramedic in the medipal field. Program graduates will be qualified to work in private law firms, 
corporations, public agencies and public law firms. _ 



First Semester 

• ♦Law 101, Role of the Legal 
Paraprofessional 
Law Ul. Litigation (highly recommended) 
- English 100, Expository Writing 
"V. Social Scieni^' Elective " 
Matheipatics Elective 

Total ' 



FIRST YEAR 
Credits 



V 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
15 



Second Semester 

•Law 102. Legal Research 
Law I93i Cooperative Education 
Speech 141, Effective Oral 
Communication 

'Humanities. Elective 
Natural Science EltK:tive 
Total 



Credits 

'3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
15 



' ' ,. Third Semester v^ 

^ 'Law 201, Law Office Management 
.♦Law 203. Legal Writing 
Accounting Elective 
Law 121. General Business practice 
Law 126, Taxation 
: ' Total 



SECOND YEAR . 

iCtSedits Fourth Semester 

.3 *Law 202, Legal Interviewing, 
' 3 Counseling, and Negotiating 

3 Law Cooperative. Education 

3 DPRO 130, Intro/ to Data Processi||^ 

3 Lfw 131, Property Law 

15 Law 136, Tort and Insurance LavJ 
Total . 



Credits 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
15 



■ ^ 



•RemurtKJ (;ore courses 



ERIC 



WESLEY COLLEGE 
Dover. Delaware f . 

LEGAL PARAPROFESiilONAL CURRICULUM 



Einglisi^ Composition 

tintro to Piiraki^alisnV, and Law Office 
Procedures . . ' 

'Legal Research 
"*Tort ta\r- ^ 



*Busit)ess Law I 



3 

2 . 
3 

3 
14 



SecoiKt Sm^ter 

^Criminal Law 
. "Legal Writing 

^Busiiwss Law It 
. Paralegal Co-op 

Physical Education 

Elective - • 

•RealEstate 



Third Semester ' 

'Estate Probate 
•Litigation 

American Federal Govt, or State & Lo^lGovt. 

Accounung I 

Elective 

Physical Education 
P^iralegal Co-op 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 

17 



Fourtti Sem^ter 

' ♦Family Law 
♦Legal Research Semimir 
Paralegal Elect|3^ 
Religion ' 
Elective 
Elective 



1^ 



The student must take^sufficient elective credHs to 
total 64 semester hours. One elective course must 
be from the Division of Social Sciences and one 
^elective course must be from the Business Divi- 
,' Sion. ' . • ' 



/ 



^Slarred courses indioite re<juirecnents fur the Certificate in Paralegal Studies. 



. AMERICAN BAR}ASSOCIATION STANDING 
IjOMMlTTEE ON LEGAL ASSi^ANTS 

\Ktaineih 0. Pringle. Chairman, Minot, ND 

Jack T. Crabtree, Oklahoma City. OK 
J . CarUon Fleming. Charlotte, NC 
Paul G. Haskell, Chapel Hill, NC 
Robert S. Mucklestcme. Seattle, WA 
Joseph Novak, Salt Lake City, UT 
Carol Ruth Silver. San Francisco, CA 



\ 



ASSOCIATIONS OF LEGAL ASSISTANTS 

Natmnal Federation of Paralegal Associations 
Ben Franklin Station * ; ' 

P.O. Box 14103 ^ 
Washington, D.C. 20044 | ^ ■ 

\ National Paralegal Institutf 

.;iOOO P Street, N.W. ^ i 

Washington, D.C. 22036 

National Capital Area Paralegal Association 
■ P.O. Box 19505 ^ 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

JSJational Association of X'fegaK Assistants 
3005 E. Skelly Drive - 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 7|105 . I, ^ 



1 1 
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